











this is 


Moraine Locust 


distinctively beautiful... 
graceful and stately 





The de 


licate, green foliage of this graceful tree, its fast growth 
ind resistance to disease and insects have made the Moraine 
Locust America’s favorite tree. It attains a twenty-five foot height 
n just seven years. 


This 


friend 


I 


lawn grass grows luxuriously underneath! 
staunch and graceful hardwood tree is winning new 
s everywhere. See 
Siebenthaler Company 


your nearby nursery o1 


write to The 
Davton 5, Ohio 


® Moraine 


is a trade-mark 
( 


noned by the 
mpany in 


i Siebenthaler os { 
both United States and Canada 4 
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DA AI‘ 
VI AN Y Catalpa Drive and Siebenthaler Avenue 


Dayton 5, Ohio 










YOUR LAWN STAYS GREEN WHEN 
OTHER LAWNS BURN BROWN 


AMAZOY LIKES HEAT! ZOYSIA GRASS APPROVED AND 


RECOMMENDED BY U.S. GOV'T 


Kills 
Crabgrass 
& Weeds 













24 Less Never Needs 
MOWING Reseeding 


















The true, approved strain of Meyer Z-52 is the ONLY ZOYSIA sold 



















Becouse AMAZOY grows from li ras . 
ee ee en See ee under exclusive AMAZOY TRADEMARK (reg. U. S. Pat. Office). You 
when planted in this hot weather. Unlike seed receive living grass plugs, as recommended by U. S. Dept. of Agric 


that dries out an lies in heat, AMAZOY 
likes it hot! When planted now AMAZOY 


stays rich sreer even r blistering heat 


willie Sy: 


ZOYSIA GRASS 


APPROVED BY U.S. GOLF ASSN. 
USED ON FAMOUS COURSES 


No waste. No sod. No seeds. No reseeding. Costs less in the long 
run than any grass known 











water shortage. Gives 











AMAZOY grow thick it choke t wee 


rabq esist disease eve 















AMAZOY GRASS cuts wr 


'G C »-free, ¢ r ) ; f beauty 





Available only direct, by mail, from specially grown lawns of the World's 
largest Zoysia Grass Nursery! Avoid risk of lost labor and disappoint 
al eae aaah children’s play areas; so resilient it tokes heavy trampling: springs right ment! Order genuine AMAZOY direct from the World's largest Zoysia 
piece of AMAZOY sod Grower. 















Shipped within 3 hours after taken out of nursery. Scientifically packed 






























































AMAZOY grows where ordinary grasses have failed! Perfect for hills, for clay, sandy . 
. et e 
sciliscdaiams Sendiecil i Ses: madiastel aN china mask: oni Aiceieos Gia ee to reach you fresh and vigorous. AMAZOY'S method and specially 
rich green c eoch spring. GUARANTEED NOT TO WINTER KILL! winter hardened stock are so proven we guarantee every plug. Any 
plug failing to grow, for any reason, will be replaced free of cost to 
ov.... LET AMAZOY MAKE YOUR LAWN A CAREFREE PLEASURE 
y 
INSTEAD OF A BURDEN. ORDER NOW. Complete and simple planting 
instructions included with each order. 
We do not ser you sod y must make into plugs yourself. If y 
can put a cork a bottle, y can set pre-cut living grass plugs 
of AMAZOY in your lown—cld or now. For utmost coverage this 
growing season, set plugs 1 foot apart in checkerboord pattern 
Once you plant AMAZOY plugs the flourishing root runners } 
soon cover your planted area solidly! Within a few months you . ' 
can take up living AMAZOY Grass plugs from your lawn and ' DEPT. 287 ZOYSIA FARMS ' 
transplant as desired from © runing endless —— Simply take ~ 602 N. Howard Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland : 
20 to 25 plugs per square foot twice ao year, from the original 
' : ' 
eree, end plant ehete wanted - 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois ; 
. Please ship the foliowi er of A Zoysia Grass: : 
52 IMPARTIAL TESTS proves AMAZOY SUPERIOR TO OTHER ' _ ollowing order of Amazoy Zoysia Grass ' 
GRASSES. These tests were made by impartial public official ' Plu 5 4 Os < 4 Of i 
experts. Not requested by AMAZOY or paid by AMAZOY. ' 30 Ls $ a 300 Plugs $9 a ve i 
; & Free Plugger ; 
ORDER FROM WORLD'S ' 100 Plugs $11.58 650 Plugs $49.38 ; 
. . " on ' ¥ 
LARGE ZOYSIA GROWER 
( f R E EXCLUSIVE ! & Free Plugger & Free Plugger 
nds of tisfied u i P — 
Or Sa + ee ee S 2-WAY ' West of Miss. R. only, add 75c¢ per 50 plugs for shipping. , 
over the U.S.A. have made us the world’s 5 ; ‘ - 
largest producers of this outstanding lawn $4 9 pween - (We pay Postage E. of Miss. R.) Sorry No C.O.D. s. ; 
gross Take no chances, avoid risk of lost e ' I enclose Check j Money Order Cj Cash ' 
labor and disappointment with inferior ' ' 
With orders of $11.98 or more, we ' 
AMAZOY , ' 
oe 7 oe oer enclose our new patented plugger that ' Name ' 
todoy plugs lawn and destroys harmful com- ' : 
DEPT. 287, ZOYSIA FARMS peting grass at same time. NO ONE t = Address ; 
‘ote. Gatto, te tte ELSE CAN OFFER YOU THIS WORK- : ~ 
602 N. Howerd 5t., Salto. 1, Md. SAVING, GROWTH-PRODUCING 2- : City Zone State - 
333 N. Michigan Ave., ‘ WAY PLUGGER. 5 ' 
Chicago 1, till. Fe ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
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TIME TO PLANT 


GAIN A YEAR 


« BI NTING Ss 
‘Strawberry ‘Plants lur 


r Free Catalo 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 34 Selbyville, Delaware 


Ee 











LANDSCAPE 
CATALOG cule! 


, ) ' olor- 
fel Techie Tin Why spend a fortune 
aeeeh eneaien tne on landscaping when it's 
a eee Mag np actually easier (and 
~ ftom oa — | more satisfying) to do 
es ee Read it yourself? Save hun- 
igh SS ie jy. | dreds of dollars with 
= about wre Song this big book by a fa- 
of new perennials. | mous authoniy.” Gives 
a pocics callie exciting PLANS and 
dwarf fruit] PLANTING CHARTS 
s—that can make | for ranch homes, split 
levels, colonials, etc. ... 
how to ‘frame’ your 
house with foliage... 
enhance entranceways, 
disguise unsightly areas 
. choose trees, hedges 
and vines, and make 
them thrive! Yours 
FREE with coupon. 
ees ee 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, Inc. | 
Dept. HO8, Dansville, New York 
J Please RUSH me your FREE grail 19 56 fl 
COLOR CATALOG — plus y 
I the new SHRUB & LANDSCAP ING GUIDE. 


i Name 
] Address 
I City Zone Strate 


I 
, , ! 
Enclose 50¢ West of Mississippi , 
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¢ direct from this 
: ted year 
sery. Catalog 

th coupon 
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Wasyside seen 
i, Gardens TULIPS 
s i: ——" 


For ASIA 
Abeican Violets Aguile | rare 
“ie Mein thane Pos DS 

and other 

unusual 

bulbs see 

Wayside’s 

new 

Fall catalog 


EXOTIC SPECIES TULIPS 


I a \sia and Turke Wayside Gar- 


flow- 


npletely irre- 

ms in bright, gay col 
accented with brilliant and 
Many varieties produce 
flowers on is igle stem. 
y are permanent, coming up 


nut further care 


New GOLDEN REGALE LILY, Royal Gold 


yellow Regale Lily ever offered. Royal Gold is truly a 
iltural triumph. Large, exquisitely lovely flower heads of 
| glow with a lustrous radiance seldom seen in lilies 
ly and easy-to-grow, this spectacular new golden yel- 
low lily possesses all the majestic 
beauty and sterling qualities of the be- 
I'VE FLOWEI ARRANGIN( } 1 loved Regal Lily. 

»? we C15 ~ Catalog also describes and illustrates 
. 4 in color many other magnificent 
new lilies including the dazzling 
Centifolium ‘Pink Selections,” as 
in the way Mrs. Garrick writes, perhaps . “ well as America’s most complete 
j selection of rare and unusual new 

Tulips and Daffodils 


Arrangements That Entertain 


7 


s something Ire and appealing 


because of her sly humor, her gay disre- 
gard of hard and fast rules or her obvious ; 
enjovment in being slightly heretical. lh id , ° SEND FOR THE 

any event, her book makes unusually good i WORLD'S FINEST 
reading while imparting much _ useful > HORTICULTURAL 
1 her exuberant spirit flashes , ‘ BOOK-CATALOG 


knowledge, and 
out in every chapter. She dwells lovingly To get your copy of America’s fa- 
vorite catalog, please enclose 50¢, 
coin or stamps, to cover mailing 
an amazing list of both. However, more and handling costs of this heavy book. Wayside’s Fall 
Catalog has no equal . . . 130 pages, with hundreds of 
ees true-color illustrations and helpful cultural directions 
her advocacy of ‘“‘mobiles”, objects which i It features over 1300 prize roses, flowering shrubs and 
swav or move “to create new entertain- trees, rare bulbs and hardy "Pedigreed”’ plants . . . all 
grown and rigidly tested in America’s most carefully 
supervised nursery. Send for your copy TODAY. 


on containers and accessories, presenting 


conservative arrangers will be startled by 





ment for the eyes.”’ Surely some will be 
shocked by “‘stabiles’’, whimsical figures 
cut from metal and so arranged that parts Sa tinest new 
of them are stationary while other parts LILY in a decade 


are mobile. The many illustrations, by the 4 . 86 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 





author’s husband, are as lively as the text. 
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INDOORS OR 
OUTDOORS 


HELLER-GRO 


PRODUCES 
PRIZE-WINNING BLOSSOMS 
AND PLANTS 


You can see the results when you use Heller-Gro, the 
complete plant food that produces rich, abundant 
growth indoors or outdoors. Supplied in economical 
concentrated paste form, Heller-Gro 
dissolves completely in water. The 
solution is easy to use will not burn 
roots or foliage is odorless and non- 
poisonous. 
Heller-Gro contains all the nutrients 
necessary for healthy plant growth, 
including the trace elements. Com- 
pounded entirely of laboratory -quality 
U.S.P. chemicals. No residue, no filler. 
This year, for better results with your 
plants, trees, shrubs, lawn use 
Heller-Gro, in either root or foliar feed- 


ing. At better garden-supply stores. 





tvailable in tubes for home plants and 


larger sizes for outdoor use 


HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


218 E. Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


America’s most wanted 


Fall Nursery & 
Bulb CATALOG 


FREES 


From America's largest direct-to-you 
nurseries, a beautiful colorful 40 page 
catalog, all selections postpaid & 
gvaranteed. Many helpful gardening 
tips. Send postcard for your free copy 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
2186 E STREET © HAMBURG, IOWA 





( OR UNUSUAL 
ORCHID 
SPECIES 


v 


write to 
VIARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
Orchids 
Dept. ul MONROE, MICHIG aN 


Tha 


AMAIING IVY-KIL, kills POISON IVY growing inter 
mingled with wanted plonts in gardens, hedges, stonewalls, 
etc., without harm to surrounding plantings 

Simply paint IVY-KIL on stem and several leaves of 
POISON IVY vine. The vine and roots w jie in a week to 











Joys 


with enough IVY-KIL to 
kill many vines, includes brush and arm guards, $!.5 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or full purchase price 


refunded 


Complete, ready to use kit 


Jobber and dealer inquiries solicited 


LETHELIN PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
15 S. MaecQuesten Pkwy, Mount Vernon, New York 
Since 1933 
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Posy-Pail 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


“Let’s Grow IRIS” 


‘“*Let’s Grow IRIS” is the title of a beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet on Iris culture. 
16 pages, 5!4 x 8!4 inches, containing 25 
full color illustrations of Iris growing in 
gardens, and specimen pictures of popular 
varieties. An authentic reference hand- 
book on Iris for the amateur gardener. 
Send a postal card for a free copy of the 
booklet published by Cooley’s Gardens, 
Dept. H, Silverton, Oregon. 


Posy-Pail adds the popular copper accent to 
home decor as a planter-receptacle for standard 
clay flower pots. Copper plating on heavy, deep- 
drawn steel combines beauty with durability and 
weight. The Posy-Pail may be used two ways — 
as a hanging planter or as a table or mantle 
planter. It provides needed air circulation around 
pot and easy watering. Priced at $1.29 at gift and 
housewares counters. Manufactured by Kitchen 
Quip, Inc., Dept. H, Waterloo, Indiana. 


Green Thumb Leaf Polish 


Fluorescent Light Plant Stand 


Brighten dark corners with colorful bloom 
by using this fluorescent light plant stand. 
No sunlight needed. 2-tube light 48”’ long, 
$19.95; 24”, $13.95. Time-All Automatic 
Timer Switch turns lights on and off at 
pre-set times, $11.25. Fold-A-Way Alumi- 
num Table 60” x 27”, $21.95. Everything 
needed for your indoor garden, including 
large light, table and timer switch, $49.50 
ppd. Send for free catalog to The House 
Plant Corner, Box 810H, Oxford, Mary- 
land. 





Green Thumb Leaf Polish is used for 
brightening all hardfaced house plant 
foliage such as philodendron, pothos, ivy, 
etc. Leaf Polish makes leaves brilliant and 
lustrous as well as dust resistant. Liquid 
plant food is another well-known Green 
Thumb product. Manufactured by the 
Green Thumb Division of Heinl’s Green- 
houses, Toledo, Ohio, these products are 
available at variety stores, nurseries, gar- 
den supply stores. 
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READERS’ 


QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Is the fall a good time to feed trees? 


Yes, it is excellent, because tree roots 
grow vigorously in the fall until the 
ground freezes. Food is therefore absorbed 
for the aiding and strengthening of bud de- 
velopment for the following year. The rest 
of the food then becomes available as 
needed, particularly for the new growth 
in the spring. When feeding, start about 
three or four feet from the trunk and con- 
tinue beyond the spread of the branches 
where there are tiny fibrous feeding roots 
Make holes three feet apart, 15 to 18 
inches deep, and fill with a balanced fer- 
tilizer to within three inches. 

‘< e é 

How can I prevent bees and hornets 
from feeding on my ripened grapes? 

sees and hornets seldom attack grapes, 
but are attracted to the fruit that has beer 
punctured or injured by another means 
Generally this is done by catbirds, robins 
and other birds. Once the skin of the grapes 
is broken, however, many kinds of insects 
are attracted to the sweet fruit, and bees 
and hornets seem to be the most common 
One way to protect grapes from external 
injury is to cover the clusters with papet 
bags, tying them loosely with a piece of 
string. White bags are better than brown 


ones, which sometimes leave an odor. 
tt @ @ 

Why did only two bracts develop fully 
on each flower of my flowering dogwood 
last spring? In each case they were oppo- 
site each other. Is it likely to happen again? 

Winter injury is responsible for this con- 
dition. The two outer bracts, which en- 
cased the other two, were injured by wind- 
burn or sunscald so that they were either 
killed or stunted. Strong sunlight reflected 
on snow can cause this condition. Whether 
it will happen again will depend on the 


winter. 


How do I go about propagating a large 
rose daphne (Daphne cneorum) plant? 

Rose daphne can be propagated by 
layering in late July and August. Select 
wood of the previous season’s growth and 
place it at least an inch beneath the soil, 
with the current season’s growth above 
the soil level. Before securing in position 
with a hairpin, peg or stone, give each 
stem a full twist. To nick or cut the stem 
is not necessary, as the twist is adequate 
for root formation and furthermore elim- 
inates the possibility of rot. Layers are best 
placed in a mixture of leafmold, sand and 
peat, and when rooted the following year 
remove if desired in the early spring to a 
new location. If the layers are left, plants 
will have an increased root system and a 


new source of food. 
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@ Lifetime Construction — Ageless aluminum alloy — rust proof — no maintenance 
Please write for full particulars. Ask for folder H856 


{ 
e @ 14615 Lorain Avenue 
I 
| Bluminuum Greenhouses, Tue. 1 Cleveland 11 Ohio” | 
qj in 


Aluminum Greenhouses 


4 A Your year ‘round "Garden Under Glass” 


a true Garden Under Glass’ 3 











Represented by 
NEW ENGLAND GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 
Write for booklet H-56 Rt. 3, Hanover, Mass. TAYLOR 6-2545 An Everlite on Display 











Send Today For Our Beautiful NEW 1956 Fall Catalog Containing 
88 Pages with Color. A Complete Listing of All Our Newest Crea- 
tions and Standard Varieties. 

Please enclose 25¢ to partially pay for mailing and printing costs. 
This will be refunded when you order bulbs. 


Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and Many Other Varieties of Bulbs and Tubers 
of deJager Renowned Superb Quality 


All of our bulbs are exclusively grown in our own nurseries in 
HOLLAND. We guarantee that every bulb will produce a more 
beautiful bloom with long lasting qualities. Prices are extremely 
moderate, in many cases less than those of ordinary stock. 90 years 
of experience in the production of better bulbs is your assurance of 
the utmost in perfection. This fall plant deJager Bulbs. You'll be 
glad you did. 

Send today for the beautiful deJager Fall 1956 Catalog. Include 
ane with your request. We will refund this on receipt of your bulb 
order, 


We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 
Canadian Address: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8, London, Ontario 


Pale Soyer ¢ond Suc, 


SOUTH HAMILTON, MASS. ‘///as3 
we. =< 


o> 


ID YOUR 


Small Green Capsules 
Kill Underground Pests 


ARDEN 


OF THE WORS 


FyM-SO 


Does It! 


It’s the amazing soil fumigant that 
kills underground pests foliage 
sprays can’t reach. 

Even though you spray the foliage 
and fertilize the soil, underground 
pests such as nematodes, wireworms, 
ants, grubs, garden centipedes and 
sow bugs damage the roots of your 
prized plants. They cause discolored 
foliage, sickly plants, shriveled 
vegetables. Foliage sprays can’t kill 
them . . . ‘Fumi-Soil’ does. 


‘Fumi-Soil’ is the soil fumigant you 


See Your Dealer or send Coupon to us 


SHERMAN LABORATORIES 
Agricultural Division 
5031 Grandy, Detroit 11, Mich. Colle 


Nome 
Street 


City 


Rush following Fumi-Soil Capsules 

Pkg. Size Price Each 
a4 $1.45 
100 3.95 

_ 200 6.95 


SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


No. of pkgs. 
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~) Parcel Post Prepaid 


C) COD Parcel Post 
<t 


Actual Size 
Fumi-Soil 


~~ Just bury 
a capsule, 


Root-knot nematode — microscopic underground 
killer of plants magnified 100 times — ‘Fumi-Soil’ 
kills him. 

need. It kills soil pests that foliage 
sprays can’t reach, 

It’s so easy to use... just bury a 
capsule in your seed bed or near the 
roots of perennial plants. Soil mois- 
ture releases ethylene dibromide (a 
powerful soil fumigant) that rids 
your garden, lawn and perennial 
beds of the worst underground pests 
— including landcrabs and moles. 
Get ‘Fumi-Soil’ today! Enjoy the 
added beauty your flowers and 
shrubs will produce when grown in 
pest-free soil. 

Patented — Only ‘Fumi-Soil’ gives you 


ethylene dibromide in safe easy-to-use 
copsules. 


—_—_—_—_ 
KILL SOIL PESTS 


ANTS - CEMTIPEDES - G# 
MEMATOOES . wiREWwOR™ 


sol 


uit? 


CS ee 


Capsule 


More New Books 


Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


Tue Lity YEARBOOK OF THE NORTH AMER- 
IcCAN Lity Society. George L. Slate, 
Editor. Geneva, N. ¥. 150 pp. 

This, the eighth number of the “Lil, 
Yearbook,” includes a wide range of ma- 
terial, mostly designed for seasoned grow- 
ers. However, there will be general interest 
in a report on the planting of lily bulbs in 
the spring, a practice which appears to be 
growing. A list of pesticides to protect lily 
foliage is useful and there is a remarkable 
picture of Mrs. Helen M. Fox standing 
beside a nine-foot specimen of Cardiocrinum 
giganteum. Mrs. Henry G. Henry wrote the 
introduction, and Mr. Slate’s skill in the 


selection of material appears on every page 


Brought Up-to-date 
By Metrion 
York 


Thomas 
692 pp 


PLANT PHysIOLOGy 
Philosophical Library, Neu 
$72.00 
This fourth edition of a well-known text 

book has been thoroughly revised and a 

new chapter added. The author is profes- 

sor of botany at the University of Durham 


in England. Advanced students will find 


| the book will bring them up to date in the 


many aspects of this complex science. 


Develop Your Own Grounds 
Home LANpscAPING. By Gar- 
W Dodge Corp., New York. 


THe Art of 
rett Eckbo. F 
278 pp. $5.95 
No short cut to the development of home 

grounds will be found in this book, but 
home owners, or those expecting to be, can 
make it serve as a text book if they are will- 
ing to give the subject serious considera- 
tion. The actual choice of trees, shrubs or 
other living material is only one phase of 
landscape work. There is much planning 
to be done first, as the author points out, 
but suggestions are given for various ways 
in which the stereotyped planning of the 
past can be improved upon. There are 
many illustrations, but most of them sug- 
gest the warmth and spaciousness of south- 
ern California, where the author lives 


O' R strongest language has been re- 
served for squirrels and chipmunks 
who persist in stealing the seeds and suet 
put out for the birds. Suspending the bird 
feeder on the end of a rope or placing it on 
top of a pole seemed only to be a challenge 
to the little beasts. The feeder would be 
empty in 2 days. 

But no more. For the time being we 
have them beaten. Last year we bought a 
roll of kraft tree wrap paper and wound it 
spirally around the pole on which the 
feeder rests. Then with a putty knife we 
spread a liberal amount of Tree Tangle- 
foot on the paper. Smearing it on the rope 
from which another feeder is suspended 
was equally effective as a repellent. It is 
harmless to all parts of the animal but 
its disposition. 
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Gloxinias Are For Everyone 


URING THE PAST 10 YEARS the 
only house plant to gain more 
popularity than the 

is the African violet. A 


larity poll made it the number two 


gloxinia 
recent popu- 
house plant in the country, a distinc- 
tion which this most spectacular mem- 
ber in the gesneriad family richly 
deserves. 

were discovered in 1785 
B. Gloxin 
1817 


into 


Gloxinias 
and named in honor of P 
of Strassburg, Germany. In 
England, where it rapidly gained in 


was introduced 


popularity. 

Ihe early species had small, nod- 
ding, purple-blue flowers, about one 
and a quarter inches across, but were 
hybridized until the present day hybrid 
slipper was developed. These come in 


many colors and have blooms about 


three inches across These slipper 


gloxinias are extremely choice and 


are often preferred by enthusiasts to 
hybrids, which 


the large flowered 


sometimes have blooms four to six 
inches across. In fact, it is not unusual 
to have a bloom of seven inches across 
on a regular hybrid. 

Actually 
day hybrid is rather hazy. We know 


Brazil and 


the origin of the modern 
that it was discovered in 
brought to Europe, where the records 
were either lost or never recorded. 
Thus little 


connecting the species with the early 


very information exists 
European hybrids. 

During the early years of the climb 
of the gloxinia to popularity, there 
These 


rose 


few named varieties. 

included Blanche de Meru, a 
with a white throat; Brunhilde, white; 
Defiance, Frederick, 
with Em- 


were a 


red; Emperor 


red a white border; 
peror William, purple with a white 
border. 

For some unknown reason, gloxinias 
seemed to lose their popularity in the 
latter part of the 1800’s. Apparently, 
hybridists of yesteryear gave up too 
quickly in their search for new colors, 
and this lack of color variation caused 
the downfall. Today commercial and 
amateur gardeners are growing glox- 
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Albert H. Buell, Eastford, Connecticut 


inias by the millions in this country 
and Europe. 

Color preference in gloxinias, as in 
other flowers, is a matter of personal 
taste. Many 
making them highly popular. A spec- 
tacular sight always is a group of all 
colors white, pink, 
red and purple, with all the inter- 


prefer sparkling reds, 


delicat rose, 


mediate shades and hues. 


A slipper-type Gloxinia 


In June 1951, Elvin McDonald and 
Peggie Schulz, aware of the growing 
interest in these tropical bulbs, started 
‘The Gloxinian”’, a publication de- 
voted to their culture and to related 
They 


American Gloxinia Society. 


gesneriads. also organized the 
Gloxinias are not hard to grow, yet 


they tempermental enough to 


make them challenging. One way to 


are 


start is with a mature plant from the 
local florist or greenhouse. Then, when 
flowering is past, give plant enough 
water to prevent it from drying out all 
at once. This will allow the top to die 
naturally and slowly and develop the 
tuber so it will be better conditioned 
for storage. The tuber may be left in 
the pot, or if you have several, they 
may be stored in a plastic bag filled 
with vermiculite. 





OUR FRONT COVER —the glox- 
inia, Mildred Louise, developed by 
Albert H. Buell, but no longer propa- 
gated, since it is similar to a variety 
known as B6, also originated by Mr. 
Buell. 











Good bloom on gloxinias is gov- 


factors. To begin 
kept growing 
planted, 


erned by several 
with, plants must be 
they ar« 


from the time 


whether it is November or February. 


A tuber 


where 


November in the 
during 


started in 


north, days are short 


the winter, will outproduce those 


planted at any other time, if sufficient 
light is given to prevent leggy growth. 
which are 


Some varieties, of course, 


poor bloomers, are the result of an 
improper balance between light and 
Too high temperatures 
and light 


plants, and when fertilized the condi- 


tempcrature. 
insuflicient produce poor 
tion is only exaggerated. 

Another 
temperature, that is, 70—-75° F. by 
and 62-65° F. 


months, a 


need of gloxinia is ideal 


day by night. During 


the winter home grown 


plant requires all the sun of a south 
Turning the pot 


or east window. 
regularly will help to keep the foliage 
svmmetrical. If, how- 


that 


and 
find 
are not 


uniform 
growing 


during 


ever, you your 


conditions favorable 
the winter months, hold tubers in a 
dormant stage until February when 
the sun is brighter and days are longer. 

Gloxinias thrive in a fibrous textured 
soil, rich in organic matter. During 
the winter months, an occasional feed- 
ing helps to keep them in active 
growth. A plant on the yellow side 
headed for its rest 
will 


indicates it is 
period prematurely and if fed 
help buds present to open. It is pos- 
sible for plants grown in pots too small 
for the size of the tuber and kept on 
the dry side to come into bud and go 
dormant without a bloom opening. 
The reason is that the tubers lack the 
nutrients that promote active growth. 

Gloxinias are very easily propagated 
from seed, which is very tiny. It may 
be started in a medium of 50% 
vermiculite and 50% not 
cover with soil, rather sprinkle with 
a fine mist after scattering. The seed 
tem- 


peat. Do 


will germinate at a 75-80° F. 
perature in about a week, and will be 
ready for transplanting in four to six 
See page 425 
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weeks. 





Daffodils Grow Best In Sod 


John L. Russell, Dedham, Massachusetts 


HI NATURALIZING OF DAFFODILS is 
a delightful 
who has a plot where the orTass 


hobby for anvone 
can remain uncut until the foliage has 
thoroughly ripened and disintegrated 
or disappeared and pulls away easily 
from the bulb 

If you are fortunate enough to have, 
in addition to open ground, some thin 
woodland where the sun can penetrate, 
striking You 


will be disappointed if you plant in 


effects can be created 


dense shade. Evergreens, white birch 
or native shrubs form an ideal back- 
eround for these lovely flowers 

Once planted, daffodils require little 
care other.than mowing the grass and 
clearing out weeds and brush in July 
or August. Under 
bulbs last longer and remain healthier 


than if grown in cultivated soil, where 


these conditions, 


they multiply so rapidly that it is neces- 
sary to lift and divide them every third 


they be- 


or fourth year. Otherwise, 
come overcrowded and fail to bloom 
Chen all you can expect under these 


conditions is quantities ol foliage 


Slow to Multiply 


grass, daffodils 


When 
multiply very slowly and are unable 


planted in 


to spread, since they are held in check 
by the sod. I have counted as many as 


) was originally 


25 blooms 
bulb. It is 
bulbs from a 


what 
advisable to lift 


from 
one not 
and divide naturalized 
planting. Actually, tree roots, stones 
and heavy it difficult. Fur- 


thermore, it takes several vears for the 


sod make 


sod to regain its natural effect 
the 


My experience over past 35 


vears with a collection of over 500 


varieties indicates that both new and 
old varieties adapt themselves readily 
to naturalizing. It has been the opinion 
of manv gardeners that the older va- 
rieties are daintier, hardier and more 
suitable for this than the new varieties 
which, in most cases, have larger flow- 
ers and longer stems 

Yet all our daffodils are 


descended 


which were mountain 


had to 


from spec 1es 


plants that extreme 


endure 


cold winds, as well as severe gales. 


Even the poetaz types are hardy 
the hardy 


These 
are the result of crosses of 


poeticus with the tender polyanthus. 
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Thus they have the hardiness and fra- 
erance of the poeticus and the flower 
cluster effect of the polyanthus types. 

My original planting of daffodils 
began over 30 years ago and included 


old 


Emperor, a yellow 


many famous time varieties. 
Among them are 
trumpet; Empress, a bicolor trumpet; 
Von double trumpet; Mrs. 
Langtrv: Sir Watkin: White Lady; 


Yellow Poppy, as well as other large 


Sion, a 


John Russell who first learned to love 
daffodils in Ireland has grown, tested 


and exhibited hundreds of varieties 


cup varieties and the small-cupped 
Varcissus poeticus recurvus. 

All these are still in a thriving con- 
dition, giving quantities of blooms 
each spring. With the exception of 
Emperor and Empress, they are all 
dainty flowers of exceptional charm. 
Mrs. Langtry, although old, is still a 
have been 


Howey er, these 


better 


beauty. 
superseded by varieties, and 
many of the old-timers, as I like to call 
them, are not readily available today. 
vears ago I added, among 
Actaea, a late 
pure white poeticus, still one of the 
best in the class; Firetail, an excellent 
with a red cup and 


[wenty 
others, the following: 


small cup variety, 
white perianth (there are many larger 
and superior varieties of this type to- 
day); and John Evelyn, a famous 
large cup variety is still popular. 
Others are Mrs. E. H. Krelage, a 
trumpet, smaller than 
newer kinds, such as 


white 
the 


good 


some of 


Mount Hood, and Thalia, with two 
to three exquisite white flowers on a 
stem that has been called the ‘‘orchid 
daffodil’. Thalia has been outstand- 
ing in my planting and is admired by 
everyone. These varieties are available 
today. 

years ago, many outstanding 


had 


price so. they 


Ten 
new varieties become moderate 
enough in could be 
naturalized in quantity. The 
among many others, were added 
to my collection: Duke of Windsor, 
Brookville and Lemon Cup, seedlings 
of the famous John Evelyn that have 


proved to be extremely vigorous and 


follow- 


ing, 


able to stand up well under adverse 
weather conditions; Aranjuez, a small 
cup that combines orange and yellow; 
and Beersheba, a white trumpet, still 
one of the best in its class. 

Yet others are Fortune, an outstand- 
ing early large cup variety, with 
strong, tall stems and a large orange 
yellow cup; Geranium, a late poetaz, 
fragrant flowers on 
sturdy Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house, the famous pink daffodil. In 
recent vears I have added a number of 
new pink varieties, all seedlings of 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, including Lady 
Bird, Rosy Sunrise and Siam. 


with five to six 


stems; and 


Double Varieties 


There are a large number of double 
Most of 


Phoenix 


daffodils in my _ planting. 
these, like the old Orange 
and Twink, are top heavy and fall 
after Not so with 
Copeland, probably the 
the beloved 


down heavy rain. 
Mary 
double 
Daphne. 

Daphne deserves special mention. 
A sweet scented pure white, remindful 
freely and 


best 


variety, and 


of gardenia, it blooms 


under all conditions. It 


stands up 
should be planted in place of the old- 
time double white which is a_ shy 
bloomer under all conditions. 

I have also used some of the wild 
jonquils, varieties N. jonquilla simplex 
and Campernelle and a number of the 
new hybrid jonquils. The wild jon- 
quils are known by their rounder reed- 
shaped foliage and scented yellow 
flowers. The hybrid jonquils have the 

See page 420 
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Moulin Rouge 


Fortune 


E. H. Wilson 


Royal Sovereign Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 


Fortune’s Crest 
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S PLANTS GO, phlox is a truly Amer- 
ican plant. To begin with, all 
the 50 or so accredited spec 1cs 

hail from this continent. The lone dis- 

senter is from Siberia. 

Phlox belongs in the Polemoniaceae 
family, which means “‘flame’’. In gen- 
eral, the flowers are borne in panicles, 
cymoses, clusters, trusses or heads, 
with rounded individual blooms, some- 
times garnished with ‘‘eyes’’. Subtle 
fragrances are found in some species, 
and there is a sparkling race of annual 
kinds. Since the blossom time of phlox 
extends from early spring to numbing 


frosts, let us follow the seasons 


Blue Phlox With Daffodils 


Che blue heads of the spring phlox 
or wild sweet william (P. divaricata 
usher in the spring along with daffo- 
dils, primroses and other favorites 
Woodlanders, they prefer partial shade 
and summer moisture, and will col- 
onize as a ground cover under good 
conditions. Yet this habit need not 
rule out its use in rock garden borders, 
since the basal shoots are not unduly 
aggressive. An elusive aroma reminds 
one faintly of the gold-band lily. Cut 
the flowering stems back after flower- 
ing. Plants grow 12 to 15 inches tall. 
show, 


Forms of this species ar 


worth growing. P. divaricata canadensis, 
a compact grower, has notched blue 
petals. P. divaricata laphami, a western 
native 
is a lovely periwinkle blue, 


rounded petals. P. divaricata alba 


(sadly jumbled in the trade 
with neatly 
(Snowflakes in the trade) is a delight- 
ful white. A new set of cultivars, 
featuring definite reddish violet tints 
and some quaint petallage, will be 
Tentative names 
Trinket and Pin- 


disseminated in 1956 
are Mascot, Jester, 
wheel. 

Mentioned mainly for the record is 
P. arendst, 
cata and the 
(P. paniculata 


orings and a propensity toward mil- 


des 


a hybrid between P. divari- 


showy summer phlox 


Generally impure col- 
commendablk 


dewing outweigh its 


habit of a long blooming season 


< 


Phlox in the garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Breed 


August 1956 


With Phlox You Cant Go Wrong 


Roderick W. Cumming 


At a cursory glance, P.  stolonif 
resembles the spring phlox, but this 
species, native of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania to Georgia, is a spectacular 
ground cover when in flower. Showy 
little trusses, usually purple or violet, 
are held only six inches above the 
creeping basal shoots. Let it roam in a 
natural manner as a matting plant in 
light shade. Blue Ridge and Lavender 
Lady are desirable forms. 

The moss or ground phlox (P. subu- 
lata) is a real spring tonic to all if not 
used too lavishly, especialiv the un- 
desirable magenta form. Native from 
New York to Michigan and extending 
to North 


proaches gipsy status in parts of Penn- 


Carolina, it actually ap- 
sylvania. Everyone knows its prickly, 


narrow-needled leaves, often ever- 


green, on broad cushions, perhaps 
two feet across 

In May it is an unforgettable sight 
when it blooms abundantly in rock 
gardens on walls or as edgings, doing 
best in sunny, porous soil. An earls 
summer shearing, a light top dressing 
with compost and occasional division 
of large mats will keep it thriving. 
Fall reblooming sometimes occurs, a 
habit found in many introductions by 
the hybridizer, ] Herbert Alexander 


Top Notch Varieties 


Desirable pink 
Emerald Cushion, Alexander's Beauty 


and Alexander’s Surprise, have a tend- 


forms, including 


ency to flower again in autumn.: For 
white sorts, try Alexander’s White or 
There are no legiti- 
Brilliant is a 


Schneewitchen 
mate reds as vet, but 
startling magenta and Intensity, a 
gala cerise. Sky Blue is as good as any 
in that shade, but like Blue Hills. it 
often shows violet coloring. P. subulata 
brittont seems to be a mid-southern 
variation of the sper ies, prone to flower 
a bit earlier on tidier clumps 

Many gardeners confuse the trailing 
phlox (P. nivalis) and the moss phlox, 
but several differences present them- 
looser 
habit of growth, blooms later and has 


leaves. | he 


fall bloom occurs in recent 


selves. Trailing phlox has a 


longer habit of sporadic 
hvbrids 
crossed with moss phlox, and its gold- 


3 


tipped stamens are hidden well down 





in the petals. Indigenous to the south, 
it is often tender in open northern 
winters, reerettably sO in view ot its 
large huge blossoms. If possible, crow 
it in poor, sandy soil in the fall sun to 
harden it for winter. 

Dixie Brilliant (P. nivalis sylvestris 
was found near an Alabama _ lake. 
Watermelon red flowers, at least one 
and one half inches across, are often 
scanty, unless plants are protected over 


Camla 
sheaths of salmon pink and is not- 


winter. produces beautiful 
Gladwvnne bears large, 


heads The 


is considered a 


ably hardy. 
creamy white 
P. bifida 


poor imitation of the moss phlox by 


rounded 
sand phlox 


some plantsmen 


For Dry Places 


Yet the restrained tufts of 
leaves are less prickly, and shadings 
largely to light 
Nothing is 


more durable in dry spots, and a cob- 


more 
confine themselves 


purple, bluish or white. 
webby effect replaces the dense habit 


of the pink. 


Indiana in 1826, it is found in light 


moss First named in 
soil reaching to Arkansas and Tennes- 
see, and is an obvious possibility for 
extensive breeding. 

[he result of crossing trailing and 





sand phlox gave us P. henryae, which 
blooms effectively in hot, arid areas 
The sizable blossoms are pale phlox 
pink, but blue and lavender forms 
have also been cultivated 

A prostrate, sprawling species of the 
Pacific Coast mountains is P. diffusa, 
completely at home in poor soil or 
sunny rock ridges. The lavender, pink 
or white flowers may appear again In 
late summer. Also alpine, but worthy 
of trial in settings, are P 

Zi and P. scleranthifolia. Both are 


capped by spotless white blossoms 


castern 


P. amoena furnishes vivid splashes of 
rosy pink well into summer on neat, 
slender-leaved piles of green foliage, 
less than 12 inches tall. However, this 


doughty Spartan from dry southland 


wastes invariably succumbs undet 
richer diets. Moreover, we find P 
procumbens offered as P. amoena. 


Actually, P. procumbens is derived 


from moss phlox P. stolonifera, and will 
See page 422 
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This lawn, well groomed, well fed and properly cut, enhances the charming garden of Mrs. Helen Wilson. Clean 
edges are easily achieved in any lawn with the use of corrugated galvanized steel strips for easy maintenance 


Right Start for a New Lawn 


H. Gleason Mattoon, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


THAN ANY OTHER single 


attractive 


ORI 
lawn 
that 
into 


feature, an 
expresses the qualities 


change a real estate transaction 


a home. Such a lawn, however, does 
not just happen, but is created at the 
When a lawn 


normally not 


cost of time and labor 
looks 


because the 


neglected, it is 


owner does not want a 
beautiful lawn, but because effort has 
been wasted. The principal causes of 
failure in lawn making are: 

1. Inadequate or improper soil 


preparation 
2 Over 
both 
3. Improper seed mixture 
+. Mismanagement after planting 
The that are left 
around many bear little 
resemblance to topsoil. An ideal soil 


liming or under fertiliza- 


tion or 


soil and trash 


new houses 
for a lawn should have good surface 


and subsoil drainage, mellowness to 
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ample 
and 


eight inches, 
organic high fertility 
slight acidity. Seldom are all of these 


the depth of 
matter, 


qualities found in one soil, so it is 


necessary to amend or change some 

of them 
Subsoil 

perviousness of concrete by the giant 


lawn 


compaction to the im- 


machines used to grade the 


area is too frequently a serious prob- 


those country 


lem. In parts of the 


where heavy clays underlie the 


soil, machine compaction can only be 


top- 
corrected by the use of a subsoiler 
a machine which breaks up the sub- 
soil to the depth of 15 to 20 inches 
or by laying drainage tile under the 
topsoil. 

Ideally, the topsoil should be at 
The 


that grass roots do not penetrate more 


least eight inches deep. 


than three or four inches is based on 


observations made where the im- 


belief 


perviousness of the subsoil prevented 
further penetration. Grass roots, if 
given a 10 inch friable topsoil through 
which to move, will penetrate the full 
10 inches. Grass supported by such 
deep roots can survive heat and pro- 
tracted drought that would kill grass 
with only three inches of root depth. 
A lawn made on a thin topsoil will 
always be a problem, no matter how 
expensive the seed used or how dili- 
gently water is applied during dry 
periods. Only in the prairie country 
and along stream beds can eight 
inches of good topsoil be found. In the 
area where forests originally 
(which means most of the country) 
the topsoil was always thin and low 


in several plant food elements neces- 


grew 


sary for lush greensward. 
The contractor cannot always be 
blamed for spreading a pittance of 
See page 122 
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The Regal Lily and Its Hybrids 


George L. Slate, Geneva, New York 


OF THE REGAL LILY 


1903 


HE DIS 
(Lilium regale) in 


OVERY 
and its 
cultivation a 


introduction into 


vear later stimulated a great in- 
in lilies. Its discoverer, E. H 
Wilson, talked 


Stocks of bulbs were produced rapidly 


terest 


wrote and about it 


from seeds, and as it performed well in 


gardens, it soon became a common 
garden plant 


Phe 


relatives 


has some handsome 
lily (J 


and 


regal lil, 
The Sargent 
was discovered 

duced by E. H. Wilson at 
as the regal lily. Equally hand- 


sargen- 
17 Le 


lias also intro- 


the same 
time 
some, it did not prove as Casy to grow 
relative Though it lingered 


as its 
along in gardens infected with virus, 


it did contribute some 


pollen for the 
had 


great influence on the development of 


plant breeder and eventually 
our present day trumpet lilies 
lily (ZL. 


was imported from Burma 


the Royal 


myriophytllun 


The sulphur 
uperbun 


and first exhibited before 


Golden Clarion Hybrids, meadowrue, lupines and white phlox 


August 1956 


Horticultural Society in 1889. It is the 
most striking of the trumpet lilies, but 
has not settled down in gardens. 

The Chinese White Lily (L. leucan- 
to Kew in 1889 from 
China by Augustine Henry 
the Henry lily (L. henry), 
also introduced by him, was named. 
In 1914 Reginald Farrer, of English 
rock garden fame, found two stems of 
Chinese 


thum) was sent 
western 


for whom 


another trumpet lily in a 
garden. Seeds were brought home and 
eventually it was considered to be a 
variety of L. leucanthum centifolium. 
Here we have the parents of our 
trumpet lilies, the raw material, or the 
starting point for the lily breeder. Na- 
ture made the first cross when hybrids 
of the regal lily lily 
appeared in Farquhar’s Nursery in 
Roslindale, 1916. 
These were promptly named L. impe- 
riale by E. H. Wilson, who later 
them L. 


L. imperiale is considered correct. 


and the Sargent 
Massachusetts, in 


re- 


named princeps, though now 


These plantseventually disappeared, 
1916 Miss Isabella Preston, 
working with the late J. W. Crow, 
lily with the 
and produced several hy- 
Creel- 
still in 


but in 
pollinated the Sargent 
lily 
One of these, George C 
lily 


disseminated 


regal 
brids 
handsome 


man, a very 


existence, was enough 
for various breeders to use it. 

J. W. Crow did considerable breed- 
ing work with the trumpet lilies and 
introduced the blood of the Sulphur 
lily 


of his plants were disseminated, and 


into his hybrids. Bulbs and seeds 
several breeders then began systematic 
large scale production of the trumpet 
lilies incorporating the blood of the 
four basic species. Another early in- 
troduction was Pride of Charlotte in 
1934 from the Gardenside Nursery in 
Vermont. Shelburne Hybrids of trum- 
pet lily also appeared then. 

The late Dr. Abel of White Plains, 
in collaboration with C. P. Horsford, 


See page 1432 


Centifolium hybrids make a superb showing with summer phlox 
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The sexes of plants of the American holly (Ilex opaca) are apparent at flowering time. 
Left, the male flower. Right, the female flower. Both plants are needed for fruiting. 


Propagate Your Own Holly 


Ray R. Hirt, Syracuse, New York 


OLLY SELECTIONS for ornamental 
uses are propagated almost en- 
tirely from cuttings. This is be- 
cause seed is slow to germinate and young 
plants are often different from the parents 
in fruit and foliage. Since rooted slips o1 
cuttings produce young plants with the 
same characteristics as the parents, veg- 
etative reproduction is employed to per- 
petuate choice varieties. 

Nurserymen are propagating American 
holly (lex opaca) on a commercial scale, 
and prices for well-rooted stock are reason- 
able. The amateur gardener, however, oc- 
casionally wants to root a few plants for 
his own pleasure, but does not know how 
to go about it. A few simple rules, carefully 
followed, will insure success. 

Hollies vary in their ability to produce 
Some easily, 


There- 


fore, it is impossible to predict with accu- 


roots from cuttings root 


others do so with great difficulty 


racy the percentage of cuttings that an 
amateur may ant ipate, even under most 
satisfactory conditions. 

First of all, select wood that is mature 
In central New York, during the past five 
years, the current season wood of American 
holly was matured sufficiently for rooting 
by September 1. Cuttings of current season 
wood, year-old and two-year-old wood 
taken during September, October, Novem- 
ber and December rooted successfully. 

In the north, it is desirable to root cut- 
tings in the fall and early winter, since 
they can be transplanted in the spring and 
second season in- 


carried over a 


lips of vigorous primary and sec- 


not be 


doors 
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ondary branches are best. Freshly cut 
twigs should be used immediately or placed 
in water if they are to be held overnight 
before planting. 


Five-inch cuttings, with three to five 
leaves, are easy to handle and satisfactory 
for rooting. Frequently two such cuttings 
can be obtained from a branch tip. The 
bottom end of a slip may be cut directly 


across or at a slight angle and the bark left 


intact or lightly wounded. Dip the base of 


each slip in a suitable hormone (such as 
Hormodin No. 3) 
rooting medium. 
When inserting the slips, set them ver- 
tically, about two inches deep, and space 


before inserting in the 


two inches apart in the 


Crowding is not detri- 


approximately 
moist substratum 
mental and, in fact, assists in retaining 
high humidity. When rooted, the best pro- 
cedure is to remove the cuttings before the 
young roots become matted. 

A standard sized seed flat makes a good 
rooting chamber. The area above the root- 
ing medium may be increased by simple 
lath frames, set upon the other, and topped 
with a pane of glass. The chamber need 
not be airtight. Semi-coarse vermiculite is 
an excellent rooting medium. It retains 
moisture, yet provides good drainage; it 
does not pack, and therefore allows good 
aeration; it permits rooted stock to be 
removed for potting without root injury. 
Fill the seed flat to the top with vermicu- 
lite, firm lightly and wet thoroughly. 

After the rooting chamber is filled with 
cuttings, water well and put the glass pane 
in place. Daily watering is essential, and 





allowing cuttings to dry out can be fatal 
Room temperature will suffice, although 
rooting will be hastened if bottom heat is 
provided. Though direct sunlight is not 
necessary for holly, the rooting chamber 
should be kept in a well-lighted location. 

Within three to six months, the cuttings 
should have abundant roots and may be 
replanted in pots, bands or flats of soil 
containing a high percentage of peat moss 
It is desirable to prune long roots rathet 
than to crowd them into small containers 
By this method approximately 85 per cent 
of the cuttings will root, while 100 per cent 
is not unusual 

Controlled experiments have shown that 
the application of foliage fertilizers to cut- 
tings in the rooting chamber may be detri- 
Other 


selections respond to foliage fertilizers by 


mental to some selections of holly 


producing unusually good root growth 
Chis phase of propagation needs careful 
study. Also, vear-old wood has seemed to 
produce sturdier roots than current season 
wood. 

During late spring or early summer, the 
young rooted plants may be reset in a 
nursery plot, provided with proper backfill 
and deeply mulched with light organic 
material. Mulch guards against summet 
drought and winter freezing to a depth 
below the root system. Some growers pre- 
fer to carry the young plants over for an 
additional season in a coldframe, which is 


a good safety measure. 


Fertile, Acid Soil 


Holly likes a fertile, sandy loam, some- 
what on the acid side. For backfill I use a 
mixture of approximately equal parts of 
garden loam, sand and wood mold from 
old chestnut stumps, fertilized with cotton- 
seed meal. For a mulch, alternate layers of 
oak leaves and coarse sawdust are excel- 
lent. Cottonseed meal is added each spring 
as an organic source of nitrogen. In the 
north, it seems best not to force excessive 
growth, fully-hardened wood can 
better withstand low temperatures without 


since 


injury. 
Selections of 
opaca), English holly 
Japanese holly (J. crenata) have been re- 
produced by cuttings and grown in the 
open for the last several years at Syracuse, 
New York, 
have dropped below —10° F. for several 
consecutive days and nights. Young plants 
of American holly, with thoroughly hard- 
ened wood in the fall, have been surpris- 
ingly free of winter injury, even at —20° 
F. They have bloomed each spring and 


American holly (J/ea 
(I. aquifolium) and 


where winter temperatures 


set good crops of berries. 

English holly selections set their flower 
buds in the autumn, and these may be 
killed during the winter by extremely low 
temperatures. However, plants have flow- 
ered with us after relatively mild winters. 
Japanese holly forms flowers and produces 
its attractive black fruits each summer. 
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I also have several specimens of Burford 
holly (Jlex cornuta burfordi) in 5-inch clay 
pots, which are sunk in garden soil each 
summer and kept in a basement playroom 
during the winter. By early April, they 
come into bloom and fill the room with 
their pleasing fragrance. To assure abun- 
dant fruiting I use a hormone spray, even 
though fruit will set in some quantity 
without it. Sometimes, after moving to the 
garden, a second period of bloom occurs. 

I have had no success in producing na- 
tive holly seedlings outdoors. Even though 
the seeds survive winter cold and germinate 
in the spring, the seedling root system 
seems too shallow to reach below the frost 
line in order to meet the first winter needs 
of the evergreen foliage. Perhaps this ex- 
plains in part why American holly has not 
spread naturally cold even 
though established plants can endure low 


into areas, 


temperatures 
In my experiences, pests on holly have 


been rare. The holly leaf miner came in 
accidentally on some planting stock and 
spread to established plants. The following 
season DDT was used, and the leaf miner 
was eliminated. With leaf miners absent, 
the leaves are free of the disfiguring punc- 
tures associated with the feeding habits 
of these Mites been 
troublesome, and no fungus pests have ap- 


insects. have not 
peared. 

Robins have been no problem, because 
berries turn red after the birds leave in the 
late autumn. Although the fruits frequently 
persist until the following summer, robins 
have not used them as food in the spring. 
Thus it is not unusual to have the old red 
berries overlap the young green fruits of 
the current season. Plants do suffer from 
some breakage from heavy, wet autumn 
snow. To eliminate or reduce this hazard, 
snow should be removed before its weight 
is sufficient to break the branches. 

I have not lost established trees of Ameri- 


can holly because of low winter tempera- 
tures. Some small newly set plants have 
been killed, apparently because their roots 
were shallow and the mulch was not sufhi- 
ciently deep to protect them. A few of the 
newly planted trees that died to the ground 
over winter sent up new sprouts the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Some choice selections of American holly 
fruit Old Heavy 
Berry, of 
when the plants were three years old 
Arden and St 
relatively young. 

If you like holly and have a somewhat 
sheltered spot in semi-shade, the chances 
the 


when young include 


which set rich sprays berries 


Ann have fruited also when 


are favorable for growing some of 


many hollies where temperatures drop 


below the zero mark. It is wise to let a 


specialist select what he considers a hardy 


variety. Remember that berries will de- 


velop only when male and female are 


planted close by 





The Adaptable 


OME OWNERS, especially those who 
live in new developments, are al- 
wavs looking for suitable trees 

that will be ornamental and provide some 

shade. The ideal tree, that combines hardi- 
ness, rapidity of growth, toughness and 
resistance to diseases and pests, along with 
attractive foliage and desirable form, is 
hard to find. A tree may possess all the 
qualities but one, but that would be just 
enough to disqualify it. 

During the past few years home owners, 
city 


men, superintendents and 


nursery 
planners have been attracted by the new 
Moraine of the common 


locust, a form 


Moraine locust makes an ideal street tree 
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Moraine Locust 


honey-locust. The species from which this 
hybrid was derived is the familiar honey- 
locust (Gleditsia triacanthos), long planted as 
a city and home garden tree for its feathery 
foliage and graceful form. It had two ob- 
jectionable features, however: long, sharp- 
pointed thorns, which drop or break on 
occasion to become a hazard, and large, 
bean like pods, which must be raked and 
gathered from sidewalks, streets and home 
lawns after they drop. 

One of these undesirable features was 
overcome in a variety known as the Thorn- 
(G. 
name 


less Honey-Locust triacanthos inermis). 


As its common reveals, it has no 


ie 


a 
ais Aes taf 


7 

t 
“4 
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thorns, and because of its satisfactory rate 
of growth, immunity to pests and nearly 
vase shaped form, it was recommended as a 
substitute for the American elm. Like the 
elm, it also had the ability to grow in many 
types of situations. Its fine fern-like foliage 
admitted the passage of filtered sunshine, 
thus enabling grass to grow well under it 
Yet it still had the unsightly pods, which 
required periodic raking. 

To solve this problem of the pods, a new 
selection was developed, one without the 
thorns or the fruiting pods. This is called 
the Moraine locust (G. t. inermis Moraine) 
and is being widely planted in place of the 
American elm, whose vase form it possesses 
It also has rich, dark-green foliage, which 
persists longer in the fall than in the type 


See page 133 


The foliage of this new tree is feathery 





winter 

As with /. cornuta, the fruits are parthen- 
ocarpic when no male plants are growing 
nearby At maturity, /.  centrochiner 
reaches a height of 10 to 15 feet. The 


T alae P - ; aa by early September and remain on the 
AN COU S of A Cu) J0US Neze Holly plants until removed by the birds in mid- 
H. H. Fisher, Beltsville, Maryland 


branches start at the base and form a 


LANT MATERIALS of ilex species have of seeds of I. aquif um sent from France by rather narrow. dense plant This charac- 
been entering this country through W. T. Swingle, plant explorer for the U.S teristic adapts it for use as a screen with 
Department ol Agriculture Those seeds no routine pruning necessary except to 


the efforts of the Section of Plant 
1698. Many chop out an occasional over-vigorous shoot 


Introduction. U.S.D.A.. since 1898. The were given the P. I. number 
these introductions was a shipment horticultural varieties of special merit had for uniformity. The evergreen leaves fall 
their genesis in the myriad introductions — gradually and inconspicuously in the spring 
that followed after two or three years on the plant. Thei 
In the spring of 1925 this Section re-  dull-green color may make _ them less 
ceived a shipment of plants from England, desirable than other species for decoration 
presented by Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham The spines are soft and easy to handle 
House Gardens. Among them was an ilex when making cuttings 
tentatively identified as J. fargest Franch I. centrochinensis roots about as readily as 
the P. [. number 62723. Its J. cornuta, but is slow-growing. In hardi- 


and given 
paca and 


identification subsequently vacillated be- ness, this species approaches / 
tween J. fare and 7] lospinosa untl exceeds J. cornuta. One report describes it 
1951, when Miss S. H. Hu at the Arnold = as having survived winters of -5° F. at 
Arboretum definitely assigned it to het 3uffalo, New York 
[ nt? , Unequivocally, J. fargesi Observations at the Plant Introduction 
was a misnomer for this plant, since it Garden, Glenn Dale, Maryland, indicate 
bears little resemblance to that species that the male plants of J. centrochinensis are 
Miss Hu separates /. centrochinensis from generally much more vigorous than the 
I pinosa on the basis that the female. Since, as mentioned earlier, the 
former bears four-seeded fruits, while foliage is dull green, other hollies should 
the fruits of the true / lospinosa are be relied upon for decorations. The more 
two-seeded thrifty male plants of this species would 
With the details of technical nomen- _ serve well for background or screen plant- 
clature settled, attention may be focused ing. A good specimen with its fullness and 
on the horticultural attributes of this rare regular outline would also be suitable 
holly. The orange-red fruits, borne in pro- for use as an axial terminus. Its slowness 
fusion along the previous year’s branches of of growth reduces the maintenance re- 


Ilex centrochinensis the female plants, reach their full brilliance | quired and adds to its durability. 





Spring Again With Colchicums 


fe so-called “‘autumn crocus” (Colchicum autumna is of 
easy culture and deserves to be more widely grown. In 


color it is a soft rose-lilac. Varieties are ( 1. major, which has 


larger blooms of a warm lavender color, and C. a. minor, with 
smaller, rosy-purple flowers that appear earlier. Most striking 
of all is the earlier blooming pure white form, C. a. album, which 
is smaller than the type. It is especially effective for naturalizing 
with the deeper colors 

C’. spe um, with large bowl-shaped, deep rosy-purple flowers 
on long stems, comes from the Caucasus. Its large leaves grow 
to one foot and are as much as four inches wide. This handsome 
species has many outstanding hybrids, such as Autumn Queen, 
with clusters of deep-purple flowet cups; Violet Queen, a deep 
rosvy-lilac or violet, with a white center; The Giant, with im- 
mense lilacemauve blooms that are brightened with a white 
base. Lilac Wonder is recommended for its clear mauve or 
pinkish flowers, which are produced prolifically, as well as late, 
as is the rare Water Lily, with large, double flowers, four to 
five inches across, of a soft rosy-lilac. 

A variety of soils is suitable provided drainage is good. Give 
full sun or part shade, and plant as soon as possible, otherwise 
the bulbs begin to sprout even if not put into the soil. ‘The leaves 


will appear in the spring. 
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[nternational Friendship Gardens 


Jennie A. Russ, Michigan City, Indiana 


NTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP GARDENS, 


dedicated to international friend- 

ship and peace, are situated about 
60 miles east of Chicago, near the out- 
skirts of Michigan City, Indiana. The 
Trail Creek Valley is about 


equally divided between the gardens, 


estate in 


the amphitheatre and bird sanctuary. 
These 


dreams for world peace and friendship 


gardens are the result of 


nurtured by two young Indiana farm 
boys from Wakarusa, Virgil and Jo- 
seph Stauffer. At each of the two Cen- 
tury of Progress fairs held in Chicago, 
the Stauffers had 
which attracted many foreign visitors 
Before the last fair had 


decided to create a large garden and 


garden exhibits 


closed, they 
wrote to over 300 prominent men and 


women all over the world for moral 


and financial support. 
A Huge Project 
The search for a site ended at Michi- 


The brothers secured a lease 
then 


gan City 


for 99 years on the tract, and 


went to work. Some areas had to be 
cleared, others were drained and an 
artificial lake was made. Old trees had 
to be rooted out and replaced. 

There are about 20 small plots ar- 
Each 
landscaped to represent a formal gar- 
England, 


ranged in a circle. is carefully 


den in Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, the 
Netherlands France, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Poland, Persia, Italy, 
China America. 


C harge is 


Greece, 
A small admis- 


and 


sion made, since this is a 


non-profit organization with no en- 
dowment. 

The symphony garden has a rec- 
tangular mirror pool. Tall evergreens 
form the ‘‘walls”’, giving a secluded 


atmosphere At one end there is a 
grassy stage, which is large enough to 
accommodate a complete orchestra. 
Weddings and small concerts are often 
held here 

Lilac lane is particularly appealing 
in spring Flowering pea h trees have 
been placed at intervals between the 
lilacs, while tulips and other spring 
When 


in bloom at the same time, the 


flowers line each side of the lane 

all are 

effect is one of unsurpassed beauty. 
The outdoor Theatre of Nations, a 


August 1956 


complement to the gardens, accom- 


modates several thousand spectators 
on the side of a wooded hill. The stage, 


4 


Lake Lucerne, is 40 


Evergreens, 


on an island in 
feet 


willows, cedars and sheared arborvitae 


from the audience. 
of various heights and sizes form the 
wings and back drop, making it one 
of the most delightful outdoor theatres 
in the world. Flowering plants have 
been gathered from all over the world 

roses from Persia, daisies from 


Asia, 


thousands of tulips from the Nether- 


primroses from England and 
lands 

The English garden was set out with 
the aid of a royal gardener sent to 
Michigan City especially for that pur- 
The Greek four 
groups of juniper trees arranged to 
represent the Greek legend of the king 


pose. garden has 


and his four sons who ruled the world. 
There is a Scotch cradle fence in front 
garden, and in the 


bust of Paderewski, 


of the Scottish 
Polish 


a charter member of the Gardens. 


there is a 


The Persian garden is a large rose 
garden More than 
40 thousand roses can be counted for 
the Rose Festival. Nearby is the Italian 


of formal design. 


garden, with its lily pool and phlox 

Ihe Chinese garden features weep- 
ing willows, which also circle the east 
side of the Lake 


attractions, 


Other gardens have 
special and there are 
lovely glades and vistas everywhere 
( lippe d hedges or tall shrubs separat 
one garden from another. Most of the 
garden area is about 30 feet lower than 
the surrounding terrain. In some spots 
there are numerous springs. Trees 
clothe the slopes making it ideal for 
gardens and birds. 

The attraction at the 
Gardens is the Parade of 
Shows, which starts about the middle 
of May with the tulips, narcissus and 
daffodils. Attracted 


garden club members, and each vear 


continuous 
I le wel 


particularly are 


“pilgrimages” are arranged by clubs 
from Indiana and nearby states. 

rhe International Friendship Gar- 
Each 


more 


dens are by no means finished. 
year sees improvements, while 
and more people come to visit them 
and attend the concerts. The Stauffer 
brothers want that the Gardens be a 
memorial for the living a place for 


inspiration and meditation, as one 


visits a cathedral to reflect in peace. 


Formal planting at entrance to Symphony Garden Theatre 








LETTER TO MRS. RICHARDS 
FROM WHITE FLOWER FARM 


Dear Mrs. Richards 

It's odd to be talking about next spring now, but 
that's our line this August, and if you are the kind of 
forehanded gardener we hope you are—well, 
you'll listen. For now is the time to listen about 
Daftodils, Tulips, Lilies, and all the other lovely 
spring-flowering bulbs. It is also the time to order 
certain perennials and flowering shrubs to plant 
in the fall, for these plants do ever so much better 
when planted in autumn. But first let's take bulbs, 
the kind of bulbs in which we specialize, the kind you 
have a hard time finding elsewhere— if, of course, 
you can find them at all. Yes, they cost more than 
super-market bulbs, but you'll find that the little 
more you spend on this kind of planting material 
will be worth the difference. 

Incidentally, if you shop for bulbs or plants on a 
price comparison basis, we are not for you. Our 
plants, for example, are field grown, not seedlings 
or young rooted-cuttings. We buy bulbs from great 
Holland growers, bulbs of premium size, the varie- 
ties nearly all new since 1946. These are for gar- 
deners who want the best. So now that you know 
the worst about price, you should either turn the 
page—or read on to find out more about the finer 
bulbs and plants available in this great world of 
horticulture. 

John Evelyn Hybrid Daffodils: This new race of 
Daffodils is characterized by huge flowers. The 
petals are generally white, the cups very large, 
flat and heavily crinkled. Color of the cups range 
from a most delicate creamy hve to bold yellow to 
nearly red. Flowers stand 12 inches on tough stems 
and defy beating spring storms. Daffodils gen- 
erally keep only two days in water—these Evelyns 
last four to six. They are also heavy propagators 
and need not be thinned for 10 years. 

Pink Daffodils: This delicate series has white 
petals and distinctly pink trumpets. Plant in semi- 
shade. The series is delightfully different and 
scarce. We have more than thirty other Daffodil 
novelties. Apricot Attraction, the first new color 
break in Daffodils in fifty years, is one we specially 
call to your attention. Milk and Cream is another. 

Lilies: This wonderful plant has always been con- 
sidered difficult to grow. The difficulty with the 
well known kinds like Auratums, Madonnas, etc., is 
in getting the bulb established. Ordinary Lilies hate 
to be moved and they can't be dug in the nursery 
until quite late, so establishing them is difficult for 
northern gardeners. But this can be done by planting 
each bulb in a six-inch pot, letting it root for a 
month in the basement, then putting the pot outside 
and covering it with a foot or more of hay. It's 
worth doing. However, it is not necessary to do this 
with our Mid Century Hybrid Lilies. They are the 
only Lilies we ever saw that establish themselves 
like weeds and spread like weeds. One bulb of a 
Mid Century becomes a hill of Lilies in two years. 
Then they become the nicest pests we ever have had 
in a garden. 

| want to mention two unusual plants for early 
fall planting (many more are in our Plant Book): 


Fraises des Bois, the wild French Strawberry, is an | 


exclusive of ours. Plant the upright types as border 
plants, the prolific runner types as you would ordi- 
nary strawberries in the vegetable garden. It's 
the only way you can have this world-famous 
gourmet's delicacy in this country. White Forsythia 
is another remarkable plant (known botanically 
as Abeliophyllum Distichum), that should be in every 
garden. It is a strong growing dwarf (4 to 5 feet 
high) with its branches covered with white flowers 
in early spring. This is a charmer. 

How do you find out more about this different 
nursery? Send 35 cents for our Fall, 1956, Bulb and 
Plant Book. It is crammed with information and is 
horticulturally exact. This book contains no colored 
pictures, but is said by publishers to be the finest of 
its kind in this country. 

Sincerely, 
AMOS PETTINGILL 


White Flower Farm, Litchfield 14, Connecticut 





Thirty-nine bulbs in this group from one bulb planted over 30 years ago 


Daffodils in Sod 


From page 410 


same yellow color and scent, but the flat 
foliage of the other parent. 


During the two seasons, I have 


100 present day novelties in 


past 
added over 
small quantities of about 10 bulbs of each 
kind. They are planted intermittently all 
over the planting, among large drifts so 
that they do not give a spotty appearance. 

Among these are some of the new Irish 


glo- 
” 


varieties including: Broghshane, a 


trumpet, a full 51 
in diameter; Bravura, a late small 
variety, pure white with a vivid red crown; 
and Bahram, a large flowered variety, 
with a yellow perianth and a vivid orange- 
red crown. I also have Cantatrice, consid- 
ered the best pure white trumpet variety 
in existence; Galway, a glorious tall golden 
trumpet; Krakatoa, a large flowering va- 
riety, with golden yellow perianth and 
bright flaming, orange-red cup; and Royal 
Ramson, with a very large orange-red cup 
and buff perianth, a new color break in 


rious giant white 


cup 


daffodils. 

Daffodils should be planted as early 
as possible in the fall, but if necessary until 
ground freezes hard. I usually plant some 
bulbs very late in a shady place, planting 
them in deeply. These will flower long 
after others of the same variety have passed. 

It is best to use separate varieties for 
naturalizing rather than mixtures. Results 
are much more effective. Also the white 
and yellé6w groups should be alternated 
with patches of grass between the drifts. 
The old method of scattering the bulbs 
and planting them where they fall is the 
way to make the bulbs look as if they are 
growing wild. When planting in grass, it 
is a mistake to do any grading or to dig up 
spaces to make the drifts. This spoils the 
natural effect. 

There are several methods used in plant- 
ing the bulbs. A V-shaped cut can be made 
with a spade, the sod lifted out and the 
bulbs tucked beneath. Or a hole can be 
made with a grub hoe. On the other hand, 


one of the best methods is to use a crow bar 
Thrust the bar into the ground several 
inches deep and push back and forth, 
making a hole on top at least eight to 10 
inches deep and four inches wide 

Have a pail of soil at hand with a good 
proportion of bonemeal in it, that is, a full 
cup or so to each pail. Place a sufficient 
amount of soil in the bottom of the hole 
in order to fill the narrow point. Then 
place the bulbs on it and cover with at 
least four inches of soil. 

Bulbs should be planted about six to 
eight inches apart in the drifts. Those in 
the center of the drift should be six inches 
apart and those at the edges about eight 
inches apart. Place bulbs a 
foot or so apart at the extreme outer edges. 
In some cases, the presence of tree roots 
and stones help to create irregular effects. 

In arranging drifts, it is well to remem- 
ber that most varieties of daffodils face 
south. During the past season, I noticed 
that bulbs planted in front of evergreens 
facing north faced north when they flow- 


occasional 


ered. 

I would avoid bargain lots of bulbs, 
especially any that have been grown for 
cut flowers. It usually means that most of 
the foliage has been cut, with the result 
that it will take years to get the bulbs back 
to their full strength. The variety used 
most often by florists is King Alfred, a yel- 
low trumpet with a tall stem that makes a 
good cut flower. Like some of the doubles 
it is easily blown over by storms in a 
naturalized planting. 

Cutting blooms does not hurt the bulbs, 
provided: the foliage is not removed. The 
leaves should also not be mutilated or in- 
jured in any way during the ripening 
period. Removing seed pods after flowers 
fade helps a little, since the ripening of the 
seed takes some strength from the bulbs. 

Daffodils have been favorite flowers for 
many years in Great Britain, Ireland and 
other European countries. Only recently 
have they become popular here. A na- 
tional daffodil society has been formed, 
and daffodil shows are held all over the 
country, greatly stimulating the culture of 


spring’s first important flower. 
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HROUGHOUT the country August 
brings hot and sticky weather. With 


comes the full enjoyment 


it, too, 


and bounty of vegetables and flowers 
tended so carefully during the spring and 


early summet! 


Pick Faded Blooms 
lo insure prolific 
keep removing faded 
to remain, blooming will decrease, as the 
Keep on 
picking, too, phlox heads that have passed 
flowering. This will 
crop ol bloom, and will lessen the 


bloom on annuals, 


blooms If allowed 
strength goes into making seed 

result in a second, 
smaller 
possibility of unwanted magenta seedlings 
among named varieties. Also pick flowers 
for bouquets. This will not only help to 
keep the garden neat, but will increase 
flower productivity. Gather blooms in the 
evening and plunge in water overnight 


before using. 


Put in Madonna Lilies 


Plant 
are dormant to allow them sufficient time 


madonna lilies now when they 


before frost to form rosettes of leaves. Place 


tops of bulbs about an inch below the 


Madonnas are more 


surface of the soil 
tolerant of lime than most lilies, and do 
well in a pH value as high as 7 to 7!% 
Planting soil should be friable, well drained 


and fertile. 


Herbs for Winter Seasoning 
Most 


plants 


herbs should be harvested when 
then dried 
rapidly in a darkened 


room. If leaf herbs, such as spearmint, 


begin to flower and 


well-ventilated, 


sage, thyme and rosemary, have soil on 


them, wash well in cold water and drain 


thoroughly before hanging to dry. When 


leaves are brittle, place in tightly sealed 
containers 

Parsley may be cut any time after plants 
have become established. Seed herbs, such 
as caraway, dill and anise, should be cut 
color indicates they are 


when changing 


ripening. Spread seed heads thinly on 


cloth, and when dry “thresh” to remove 


seed from husks. Let stand about a week 


before storing. 


Bouquets for Winter 

At this 
kinds of flowers and seed 
winter 


season you can gather many 
heads suitable 
for drying and use in bouquets 
Roadsides and fields are excellent sources 
of material, aside from your own garden. 
If you want to retain brilliancy of color, 
collect flowers when they are in their 
prime, not as they are beginning to fade. 
Material suitable for drying include the 
steely blue globe thistle, large-flowered 
zinnias and marigolds, blue salvia, straw- 
flowers, gomphrena, cockscomb, larkspur, 


rose hips and seed pods. 


Still Time to Sow Seed 
Have you sown seeds of biennials and 
perennials for bloom next year? If not, this 
is your last opportunity to start next year’s 
pansies, canterbury bells, foxgloves, holly- 
hocks, delphinium, sweet William, English 
daisies and forget-me-nots. Transplant 
crowded clumps of iris now, making cer- 
tain that all replanted roots are free of rot 
or disease. Remember that bearded iris 
rhizomes need to be planted close to the 
surface of the soil. Plant colchicum, autumn 


crocus and sternbergia as they arrive. 


Separate Oriental Poppies 

Now, while plants are dormant, is the 
time to move or divide Oriental poppies 
You can also make new plants from root 
cuttings, 2 to 3 inches long, placed in 


vermiculite. Colors range from 
blush, 
through the 


deep blood-red and raspberry tones. 


sand o1 
rosy 


white, apricot and pinks 


rose and cherry shades to 


Don’t Let Crab-Grass Win 

If crab-grass appeared in spite of all 
your efforts, do not allow it to go to seed, 
otherwise it will be with you again next 
year. Hand pulling is one method to eradi- 
cate it if the lawn is not too large. Before 
mowing, rake in order to pull up the heads 
of the crab-grass. Thus the mower will be 
able to cut them. 
used to destroy this lawn weed. Since crab- 


Then, chemicals can be 


grass thrives best in the hot sun, a thick 
turf, kept 1% to 2 inches high, will dis- 


courage it. 


Early Start for Strawberries 

Late summer is ideal time to replant 
strawberries or set out young pot-grown 
plants. Select only vigorous stock, and 
plant in rows about 12-15” Fall 
planted strawberries will produce a greater 
yield than those set in the spring. Mulch 
beds with marsh hay or straw for winter 


apart 


protection. 





Water 


Live modern— 

use the right 

Tools and relax 
Completely 


La 


Avoid leaving 
dry spots 

{ when using * 
rotary Sprinklers - 


Avoid gully ing. 


y hose no7s 


on’a shing 
or canvas 


Gthnn. 
coverage with 
inexpensive 


underground system 


Plan for complete 


Deeply — Avoid Li@ht Sprinkling 


Soil soakers give 
(good penetration 
along rows 


Teer 

Deep-waterin os 
tout vandhen rots D inp 
of Shrubs and trees 
1 , “e 





~ Oscillating sprinklers 
cover evenly. Exce/lent 
for narrow strips 
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CATTLEYA ORCHIDS 


Start now in this fascinating 
hobby. The Cattleya Orchid is an 
easily grown houseplant and adds 
charm and beauty to the home. 
Instructions included. 

Lavender flowering plants ready 
to bloom. 4” pots $8.00. 6” pots 
$10.00. 

1// plants F.O.B. Reynoldsburg 
SAFE SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 
Send payment with order to 


SUNNY BROOK GARDENS 


Reynoldsburg 3, Ohio 











WALDOR caceniiouses 


101 Models Under 
$500 


Prices as Low as 


$239 


101 Waldor Aluminum Green- 
house models for less than $500 

7 less than $300. WALDOR 
Greenhouse gardening Is easier: 
year ‘round hobby or 
Something to 


a relaxing, 

family 
; 

show friends! Extra income, too 


projet t 
All stvles. sizes. for home or com- 


growers. Prefabricated, 


nere ial 
extended with 
S< rewdrive! 


no painting 
CATALOG 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Dept. 1808 Salem, Massachusetts 
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For a New Lawn 
From page 114 


topsoil. Quite possibly that is all he 
could scrape off the rolling hills before 
construction began. Though it is not 


such a_ problem 


always 
exists wherever houses are built. It 


apparent, 


can be solved in several ways. If you 
are willing to produce your own top- 
soil, the green manure crop plan will 
provide a seed bed that grasses will 
enjoy growing in. While it takes time 
it is far cheaper than buying topsoil. 

The green manure plan proposes 
that the lawn area first be sown in the 
spring to redtop or preferably Korean 
lespedeza. This should be cut wher- 
ever it reaches three inches in height. 
Cutting should continue until mid- 
August when the lespedeza should be 
rototilled under 

After raking to grade, annual rye- 
grass should be sown. This will develop 
a lush stand quickly. Mow it as often 
as it reaches three inches and allow 
Early the 
following spring, this is rototilled in 
at least five inches deep and Korean 
Never sow 


the clippings to remain 


lespedeza is again sown 
ryegrass in the spring 
Use Sedge Peat 
After mowing regularly until mid- 
August, rototill it in as deep as pos- 
native 


sible and apply one inch of 


peat (a sedge peat not a sphagnum 
peat Incorporate this in the top 
inch of soil by raking. Next apply 25 
a 5-10-5 fertilizer to 1000 
area and rake it in 


seed for the 


pounds of 
square feet of 
lightly. Sow the 
permanent 
roll lightly and water thoroughly. Do 
not attempt to sow permanent lawn 


grass 


lawn by September 1st, 


grasses in the spring 

Now you 
you have incorporated 
into the 


expect a lawn be- 
three 


soil, 


may 
cause 
Inanure 


green crops 


topped by an inch of 90° organic 
matter and fertilizer. If you can af- 
ford two inches of peat, so much the 
better. Such soil preparation is not 
cheap, but maintenance will be so 


much less that in five years it will 
more than pay for itself. 
that 


at most simple 


Experience has demonstrated 
individual grasses, or 
of congenial grasses, are 


satisfactory for lawn making. 
use is determined bv the 
chemical make up of the 
ell as the location of the 
Ihe practice of trying to 


101 a poor seedbed by 


using grass mixtures of greater toler- 
ance to low fertility, poor drainage or 
other adverse factors, only intensifies 
maintenance problems and increases 
costs. 
Careful 
given the sunlight requirements and 


consideration should be 
shade tolerance of the grasses chosen. 
Of course, conditions will change as 
trees grow and shade increascs. This 
can largely be disregarded unless the 
grasses chosen will tolerate no shade 
or unless the trees are the grass killing 
kind, such as Norway maple or beech. 


Part 2 of this story which discusses the most 
desirable kinds of grass seed for home lawns will 


appear in the September issue of HORTICULTURI 





With Phlox — 
You Can’t Go Wrong 
From page 113 


even flourish in partial shade. In May and 
June, the trim hummocks of slimly ovate 
foliage erupt in bright rosy-purple clusters. 

P. douglasi from Washington is extremely 
popular in England, but is less accom- 
modating hereabouts. Very sharp drainage 
is essential, and the color variations, from 
pale mauve to magenta and white, may 
not always please. Yet the rounded blos- 
soms congregate generously on stiff 
branches under 10 inches of stature. P. 
caespitosa is not markedly different, but 
ordinarily bears blooms of lilac tints only. 


Phlox ovata pulchra 


Lovely indeed is the periwinkle phlox 
(P. adsurgens) if given the acid soil and 
partial shade it relishes. This may be also 
true of other so-called malcontents from 
western mountains. Shining leaves, per- 
haps bronzed in winter, form attractive 
mats studded with six-inch heads of inch- 
wide pale pink or salmon flowers. Demure 
white centers add a pleasing contrast 

Roaming as far north as Connecticut. 
P. pilosa is a distinctly eastern species, 


naturalizes itself in dry, sandy 


HORTICULTURE 
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Spring phlox (P. divaricata) 


12 to 18 inch stems are fre- 


topped by 


tches. The 
quently purplish-rose trusses, 
but 
dentally hy 


curious variations also appear. Inci- 


brids in nature with 


spring 


phlox are not unknown, in spite of the 


latter 
Phe 


glistening, 


s preference for a higher range 
mountain phlox (P with 


oval leaves, thrives in fairly 
some what shaded 


packed 


stems, appeal 


heavy soils in sunny or 


June, the tightly 


exposures In 
clusters, on nine to 18 inch 
in purple, deep pink or light red hues. It 
needs dividing occasionally in late sum- 
mer, and usually holds up in bouquets 

Dp , j 
i ala pul 


Alabama, is justifiably dubbed pastel moun- 


hra, a 1929 discovery from 
tain phlox. Large, shapely heads of heav- 
enly pink simply defy adequate description. 
However, we have found that light shade, 
well-drained peaty soils and dividing every 
two years are needed for optimum results. 

Smooth phlox (P 
by dint of its natty, deep green foliage, 
the The 


rowly ovate leaves are adequately spaced 


slaberrima) is so called 


vellowish in young stages. nar- 
on glossy red stems, which carry dome-like 
clusters of purplish rose or white in early 


summer. It roams widely over our mid- 
west and upper southlands in moist mead- 
ows or open woods. Buckeye is a promising 
selection, in bright rosy purple, 18 to 24 
inches tall 

Unorthodox stems, spotted as if dusted 
with paprika, identify the mountain phlox, 


(P. macula 


and tight pyramidal panicles, mainly in a 


ta). Narrow leaves, closely tiered, 


gaudy carmine hue, are its characteristics. 
Happy only when the sunny, moist condi- 
tions of its extensive range are duplicated, 
it dislikes drought and impoverished soils 
It can tower to a lanky five feet, but half 
that height is more customary. 

The species P. suffruticosa, native from 
Ohio south, became popular in France 
and England in the last century when it 
was hybridized widely. European catalogs 
have listed 20 different varieties 
Yet, nearly all are in the magenta range, 
devoid of clear color, save Miss Lingard, a 
See next page 


up to 


superb white. 
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GOLF COURSE FAVORITE 
>> FOR YOUR LAWN! 


AGRICO 
Soecial-FPrnpoue 


FOR TURF 


Used by most fine golf courses for 


\c0 


thick, 
for your lawn too! CONTAINS 50% 


green carpets of turf—wonderful 


NATURAL (NOT SYNTHETIC) 


ORGANIC NITROGEN. Gives grass a 


rich, balanced diet—safe for use even 
in warm weather. Get it now—see the 
wonderful AGRICO difference when 


you 


apply AGRICO for TURF. One of 
the 7 AGRICO Special-Purpose 
Plant Foods. Made only by— 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Cc. 


Teena reer eae aaah kha 


TREE PEONIES 


Send for 
Descriptive 
Folder 
and 
Price List 


WILLIAM GRATWICK 


Pavilion, New York 
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GARDEN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Seventy of the best selections and new- 
est varieties. Plant them now for late 
summer and fall effect. 

3 plants of the same 

variety for $1.35 

Shipping New England Only 


WESTON NURSERY 


BROWN & WINTER ST. FRANKLAND STREET 
WESTON, MASS. HOPKINTON, Mass. 














THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in supplying HIGH CLASS HOLLAND BULBS, the cream of the crop, direct 
to American Amateur Gardeners, is at your service. 


VANZONNEVELD'’S famous bulbs, 
tifying American Gardens. Catalogs with gorgeous color guide free from 


SVEN VANZONNEVELD ,, (cen 


have been assisting that long, in beau- 








WY, 
2 ease enter my 


$3.00, saving 
me $1.20 on the 
single copy price. 
Name 


Street 
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XX 


HORTICULTURE subscription 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


1 Year at [ 12 

$5.00, saving 
me $3.40 on the 
single copy price. 


8 re i ere ye OS Sciacca State 


ODOHDYQYQDYHQH QHD DNDN NN QM QIN Q— # 


3 Years at 
$7.00, saving 
me $5.60 on the 


single copy price. 


Years at 
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Lawn a “mess” 
with crab grass? 


NOW! Kill it so 
it stays killed 


with 


Get the jump on your lawn’s worst 
enemy —crab grass. Yes, you can kill 
it even when it’s at its ugly, 
ing worst—kill it so it stays killed. 
Weedone Crab Grass Killer SODAR 
quick, answer. This 
great new product contains disodium 
methylarsonate, and the 
effective chemical yet developed to 
control this hard-to-kill 
and without injury to most lawn grass- 
es, including fine bents. 


crawl- 


is your sure 


it’s most 


weed pest, 


So get off your knees. Stop pulling 
and grubbing— you'll never really get 
ahead of it that way. Instead, entrust 
the job to Weedone Crab Grass Killer 
SODAR. Just follow the simple direc- 
tions on the can and spray it away fast! 


Handy Plastic Tablespoon in each can 
4-0z. can $1.25 2-lb. can $ 6.75 
12-0z. can $2.75  6-lb. can $19.50 


At garden-supply and hardware stores 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO, (_WEEDONE | 
Ambler, Pa. + Niles, Calif. AC p 
| WEEDONE | 


i nd 2.4 T Weed K 
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With Phlox — 
You Can't Go Wrong 


Still ur surpassed with 1ts 


long, classical tapering cones of starchy 


flushed with 
flowers I Con! 


Day \fter 


gleaming leaves catch the eve, 


white some tlmes pink It 


Me- 
the 


oiten recticut about 


morial weeks of bloom, 
and blooms 
2) 


reddish 


t 


often re-appe n late summer 
the 


feet 


con- 


siderable value as a cut flower 


stems mav stretch to three Clumps 
to tour 
light 


for 


about every three 


Given a rich 


are best divided 


moist soil, in 


shade or full sunlight, it will endure 
years 

drummor phlox (P 
first 


1835 


a perk ener was sent to 


slasgow [trom Texas about Today 


its blooms have glamorized into a 
tor 


vellow of the 


be en 


rainbow of color summer! 
He 
a timid shade 


P Jrummonad nar mbact 


produces its blooms on six-inch 


pe rpetual 


gardens rein lies the onl, 


The form 


offered by 


genus, primros¢ 
seedsmen 


ts 


Best of Them All 


flowering phlox can 


hardly, 
ot the 


Ihe ea 
compare 


lox (P. par 


with the lavish color sum- 


mer pl Their vigor. the 


I 


tresses ol ies and the late 


rotechnics of this 
an entire border 


to three feet or more in 


Che 


featured by 


height bouquet in itself 


subtle fragrance has been 
European breeders 
Capt. B. Symons-Jeune 
nature grows from New 
Arkansas, shabbilv arr 
the modert hvbrids of 


species 


especially England’s 


Summer phiox in 


York to Georgia 


aved in color 


and 


alongside this 


not able 


Sad to relate flowers are more 


poorly treated y misguided amateurs 


shee gaunt beanstalks 


From 


} 


perett of le : are custom- 


Why 


svim- 


nearly 


arily found cap v runty florets 


should sucl appearance 


bolize problen where once the 


garden grew?” 
Rich soil of liberal organi 


watering In 


content 18 to 


be desired. as is [requent pro- 


longed droughts and occasional spraving 


or dusting. Overcrowding leads only t 


diseased foliage a ised bv poor alr circu- 


lation. Two feet o elbow” 


tial for eacl! lump. Dis 


room 1s essen- 


about Cat h 


SIOT 
rth year prevents det ation of flower 
size and gener 
If old 
fade, the 
later 
voluntee ‘ t f disturbing ma- 


| 
but light sl 


floral IS al nipped they 


result g CNcOoOUTaLes a 


display of and there will be 


Sunlig ide 
corching hours 
ne momet seem 


orites, with thet 


and 


ntings 


Olympic Hybrids, special select 


Hardy Lilies 


for your garden from 


SANDY BEST- 
GREENOCK FARM 


Our illustrated free catalog will be gladly 
sent you upon request. It describes the 
world’s largest selection of garden lilies. 


merican 


etly te 


and 
t 
iuty 
pro 
hile 
bes 
iny 
the 
and 
ot 
F lian 
ire spring 


niums. Cana 


ALU RELIAN HYBRIDS — 
t Be 


Cloud 


Bright 


Golden Clarion 


| $3.50 


ener s Desire 


$5 oO 


Sunburst Hybrids 
I $1.50,3 


ROYAL GOLD — the 


$4.00 


t 


Late June-Jr 
TRUMPET LILIES — > 


si.50 


Jade Temple 
Olympic Hybrids 
hee br t 

10 for $5.50 
Olympic Special Select 
I $2.50 


Olympic Pink 


$3.50 


SANDY BEST—GREENOCK FARM 


Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 
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‘SENSATIONAL 


WMerviou STRAIN 
BLUE GRASS 


Most Economical You 
Can Grow 
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Merion Strain Kentucky Blue is the 

better lawn turf you have been ; 

reading about. It was developed 5 

by the U. S. Golf Association. § 

Available in : 

STRAIGHT MERION BLUE 1 
and MERION FORMULA 
GOES 3 TIMES AS FAR ; 

Resists Disease and Crab Grass ; 

August 15th to October 15th is the § 

best time to sow. : 

Other Vaughan's Lawn Grasses— 8 

Merion Formula, Private’ Estate, 

Parks, Columbian, Dense Shade and : 

Excel. : 

USE VAUGHAN’S SODAR TO CONTROL 4g, 

CRAB GRASS ' 

Seeds and Sodar Available at Many Supply : 
Stores or Write Us Direct : 

' 

1 

1 

' 

' 

' 

é 


CVaughan's Seed Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


47-49 Barclay Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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MAKE YOUR SOIL BETTER 


. 
¢ co 
OMPOST GR INDE. 
Son sureooe®> 


GRIND OR 
SHRED AS 
DESIRED 


Only W-W comes with interchangeable rollers and 
grinding screen so you con shred organic motter 
properly for composting or mulch as well as grind 
fine enough for potting soil. Rejects unwanted material 
$184.50 complete with 22 h.p. B & S retrievable 
starter engine or $128.50 less engine and belt 
guard, f.o.b. Wichita. Terms usually arranged 


Write for literature, dealer's name 


W. W. GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. J. WICHITA, KANSAS 











gt ben 


at Ann % 
 & ARS 


for spring color > et 
n guaranteed Gree i> 
ka’s Cut-Flowe 

ansy Mixture 
50 plants 
100 plants on 


Color Catalog Free 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 
BOX 386, BRISTOL, Pa. 


y $3.90 post paic 
ly $6.55 post; 
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pink 


Svmons- 


more habit. Outstanding 


} 


CNHOICeS are 


( ompat I 
Sandringham, B 
Arden, 


salmon 


Jeune and Elizabeth a superb 
pink 
present in Windsor, 
John Falstafl 


Crimson-purple 


shades are 
and Sir 


pastel Gaye 


Salmon Glow 


impervious to 
sunrays Antonio, Purple 
Heart and the Aida. Red 
depths vary from the brick holly Brigadier 
Red Glory and 
The new Fanal, 


tones 
appear in San 
sumptuous 
orange- 


to the strong 


scarlet of Spitfire of com- 


manding blood-flame tints, is the most 
striking of all. 

Blue offerings need some shade in warm 
areas, lest a slaty lilac cast predominate 
3lue Moon, Blue Boy, 
line Vandenberg can all give pleasure, if 
not aflected by heat. Gleaming white 
heads Mary Louise, Rembrandt 
and dwarfish Mia Ruys. Add a red eye to 
secure the 
and Count 


Progress and Caro- 


crown 
floret and you ‘calico”’ 
eflect Polka Dot, 
Zeppelin stand as leading examples 

Here, 


latent promise 


Cal h 
Europa 
resume of the 


then, is a hasty 


in the animated phlox for 


gardens. It should be stressed, too, that 
all may be safely transplanted 
with a ball of soil. I strongly 
*Phlox” 


as a highly diverting 


prac tically 
il bloom, 
by Capt. B. Symons- 


recommend 
Jeune, i account of this 


ingratiating flower. 


Gloxinias For Everyone 
From page 109 


July and August planted seed will 
come into bloom the following spring, 
while March and 
April come into bloom between July 
Due to the heat, 


less 


plants started in 
and September. 


however, they have considerably 


bloom. Many prefer to begin plants 

in the spring so as to select the choicest 

for starting the following spring. 
Choice 


leaf cuttings. 


plants may also be grown 


from These will bloom 
the following spring or summer. Some 
like to root them in water so they can 
ma\ 


see the roots develop, but they 


also be rooted in a mixture of vermi- 


culite When the 


leaves die or new growth appears, the 


and peat. original 


new plants, which contain’ small 


tubers, are ready to be transplanted 
to potting soil. 
very few insect 


bother 


Gloxinias have 


Mealy 


though they prefer many other house 


pests. bugs will them, 


plants. An aerosol bomb for hous 
plants is effective against any common 
pests that them. Some- 
times plants with insufficient light will 
curl. If they will 
curl or grow leggy 
not affect the 
plant, it spoils its appearance. 


may bother 
crowded, 
Although curling 
flowering of the 


tend to 


does 


ROTO- H OE 


Tills and Cultivates 
Your Garden — 
Keeps Your Lawn Mowed 
Velvet-Smooth 


Yes, the ROTO-HOE — ROTO- 
CUTTER combination is hard to 
equal. Both are highest quality, 
using the same power unit, quickly 
changed from one to the other, 
and both together with a price 
tag well under $200! 


ROTO-HOE can take it! 


Designed and built to give real 
service and long- life, without a 
lot of expensive fancy trim and 
chrome — all the ROTO-HOE 
attachments have passed the acid 
test of ‘‘customer-use,” for years. 
MANY LOW-COST ATTACHMENTS 
In addition to the new 22” Self- 
Propelled Twin ROTO-CUT- 
TER attachment at only $49.50, 
there are other equally low in 
price attachments to edge, spray, 
saw wood, and remove snow. Get 
all the facts by writing now for 


the FREE COLOR CIRCULAR. 





See ROTO-HOE 
and attachments at your 
State and Local 
Fairs Soon 











ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co. 
Box 82 NEWBURY, OHIO 


America’s Leader 
in Lawn and Garden Equipment 
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Flower That Outhved H story 


Mary Selby Iturralde, Williamsburg, Virginia 


F STERNBERGIA LUTEA had sat for its 


portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
if its descendents were painted today, 
would be identical 


the vellow faces 


Gardeners have become so accustomed 


to new, improved varieties of plants, that 
that has 


than 


flower 


it IS a Surprise to see a 


unchanged for more two 
lo find the 


of bulbs that were planted 200 years ago 


remained 


centuries actual descendants 


growing in the Same town 1S a rare Oc- 


currence today. 


Sternbergia lut erroneously known as 
fall crocus, was among the plants imported 
to the Palace of the Roval Governors in 
Williamsburg when Virginia was a British 
Colony. After the Revolution had 
and the Palace burned, the 


decay, but 


been 
won had 
gardens fell into sternbergia 
continued to bloom and spread among 
the weeds. 

As Williamsburg 


even the old, guarded walls of the 
Ladies living 


began to settle into 


dust 
grand garden were forgotten 
in the quiet town dug a few bulbs here 
and there, and planted them in their ow 
yards, not with any thought for posterity, 
but for love of the flower 

Every September, when the first rains 
had softened the earth and cooled the air, 
strong, yellow-green 


a sudden thrust of 


stems lifted the vellow flower buds, and 


overnight borders blazed with their gleam- 


ing cups 


When patient researchers and builders 
began to resurrect Williamsburg, the hunt 
started for the plants that grew in the 18th 
compiled, 


Lists were 


old letters read and 


century gardens 
inventories studied, 
re-read and diaries dragged out of ancient 


attics For years the residents lived in an 


atmosphere of daily discovery. 


Sternbergia was, of course, soon dis- 
For plants, the 


great grandmothers. 


covered ladies dug into 


borders planted by 


Sternbergia sends forth its golden chalices 
in September as if to anticipate spring 


Thus the first sternbergias to bloom in the 
restored Palace garden were truly direct 
bulbs that had 
reposing 


descendents of the first 
started life behind 


brick walls, where they were tended by 


elegantly 


humble slaves. 

Visitors to Williamsburg sometimes 
express disappointment when they do not 
see hedges, banks and meadows smothered 
in flowers. If they come in the midst of the 
90° heat-wave in April or at the end of a 
searing summer, they are then inclined to 
be sympathetic toward the gardens they 
do find and to wonder that anything ever 
does survive. 

Gardeners, however, do not give up, but 
accept the inconstant weather as a chal- 
lenge, and the plants that grow well year 
after year are cherished for that very 
reason. With one hand they reach for the 
newest hybrids the super giant pansy, 
the fragrant viburnum, the heat-resisting 
sweet pea and the red daylily. With the 
to the flowers of 
grandmother's Roman 


cinth, the pale yellow primrose, the in- 


other, they cling fondly 


day the hya- 


tensely fragrant Jonquilla simplex and the 
common mock orange (Philadel phu cor- 
onaria), with its delicate scent. 

Sternbergia lutea has stood both the test 
of time and history. Its botanical name 
derives from Count Caspar Sternberg, and 
it has several common names, such as 
autumn or fall crocus, fall daffodil, king 
cups and lily of the field. The plant is 
neither a crocus, nor a daffodil nor a lily, 
but a very sturdy member of the amaryllis 
family. Its original home is Palestine, and 
the common name lily-of-the-field suggests 
that it may be one of the true “lilies of 


the field.” 





" HORTIC1 2S, 


Additional Privileges 


Vv Free consultant 


at Horticultural Hall. 


the Society. 





service with horticultural 
experts by mail, by phone or by personal call 
Vv Free admission to 
all lectures and special events sponsored by 


4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $3.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A Free ticket to the Spring Show (Regularly $1.50) 
Vv A Free ticket to the Autumn Show (Regularly $.80) 
V¥ Free use of the Society's Library. Only members may 
borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter where 


you live). ¥ Pius Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


p------------------------------------+ 


PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Specialists in 


JAPANESE 
IRIS 


(IRIS KAEMPFERI) 


FLOWERFIELD has been recognized as 
America’s leading propagator since 
the original Japanese Imperial Col- 
lection was imported in 1895 

This, together with some 400 
varieties, were grown and 


John Lewis Childs 


named 
developed by 
FP LOWERFIELD 


COLLECTION of 5 VARIETIES $5.00 


one each of 


KOKI NO IRO Double Royal Purple 
BANGKOK Single Indigo Blue 

BETTY F. HOLMES Double White 
LIGHT IN THE OPAL Dbi. Lavender Pink 
HATSUSHIMA Early Single White 


3 each of above, 15 plants $12.50 


Postage not included 


Fall Planting List Available 


lowerfield 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


Box 90, Dept. H, OYSTER BAY, N. Y. 





Pansies « Primroses 


PANSIES aren't just pansies when they are 
Clarkes’... Pkt. mixed colors $1.00. 

You should see the fine new shades and giant 
size of our POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE 
blooms. Hand Pollinated Seed, mixed, Pkt. 
$1.50. 

Polyanthus Plants, ready now, selected 
colors, for next Spring's flowers, 25 for 
$5.00, postpaid. 


Send for list of other varieties 


The Clarkes Box 440-H, Clackamas, Oregon 








1000 varieties 
described in this 


' FREE 
CATALOG 
OF 


IRIS ana 
DAYLILIES 


EDENWALD GARDENS 
Dept. E, VINCENNES, INDIANA 








Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe « The Orient * Hawaii * Everywhere 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC, 
Dept. H8, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Garden, Williamsburg 


The Palace 


In its ancestral home, sternbergia pro- 


duced leaves and stored away food in a 
brief rainy season. Yet in all the years 
that it has been growing in the rainy New 
World, it has not changed its habits. In 
manner of growth it exactly reverses the 
narcissus. While narcissus sends up leaves 
first, followed by flowers, the leaves die 


slowly during the summer. Sternbergia, 


however, sends up flowers first, and _ its 
leaves come after the flowers fade in mid- 
September. Plants grow and stay green all 


winter and spring, and die down around 


August 
The flower, rich, 


golden yellow, is 


a large crocus, and the leaves 


shaped like 
are long, strap-like, dark green and basal. 
In Tidewater Virginia the 


growing steadily 


bulb is hardy, 
and requires no care, 


after it is once established. 


Sternbergia has been adopted as the 
club flower of the Williamsburg Garden 
Club, Garden Club of 
Virginia in annual Historic Garden Week 


which assists the 
to raise money to restore historic gardens 
in Virginia. What I like best about stern- 
bergia is that nobody saved it for money 
or glory (‘“‘“And no one shall work for 
money, and no one shall work for fame.’’). 
It is not a large, showy flower that draws 
attention at a flower show, and further- 


more does not lend itself to arranging. 


Then, too, this modest flower was not 
planted for medicinal use, nor could any 


Yet all 


vears there 


part of it be eaten in time of siege. 
tumult of the 
the succeeding generations who loved this 


along the were 


small yellow flower and gave it space in 
their gardens. Today it still remains un- 
hybridized, vigorous and full of life. 


Plant the bulbs as soon as they arrive 
in late summer. Grouped in drifts, they can 
be set three inches deep and twice as far 


apart. 


Wad |ps ole 














For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections or we erect 
for you nearby. 


At Walpole Wo orkers you get: 
Architect's oman e Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion e Greater variety * More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
rience « Low prices « Budget 
terms. 


Made only by us and sold 
only direct to you. See them at 
our shop display grounds or 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 


767 EAST STREET, RTE. 27, WALPOLE, MASS. 
Telephone WALPOLE 70, 104 or 830 


234 LOWELL STREET = 129) 
WILMINGTON, MASS. 
Telephone Ce % 4941 


395 Shoker Rd., EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS, 
Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 


COMPOST 
FERTILIZER 


Make a Ton For Only 34¢ 
Quickly, Easily from Waste Materials 


Fertivo is Nature's own concentrate of dynamic organ- 
isms. Makes pleasant-aroma compost-humus from leaves, 
grass, tablescraps, manures, hay, chaff, cobs, straw 
even sawdust and soot in 3 to 8 weeks, any month of 
year, by heap, sheet, row or cabinet methods. Easiest, 
quickest, lowest cost. 


Send only $1 for enough to activate up to THREE 
tons, plus full details and instructions, and FREE plans 
for ruilding Composter Cabinet sults guaranteed or 


age 
nue, C whic ago Il, Illinois. 
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The Glory-lily 
LORIOSA or glory-lily (Gloriosa rothschildiana) 
has been attracting considerable atten- 
tion at the spring flower shows during the past 
few years. These spectacular flowers of rich 
coloring (illustrated opposite) are most satis- 
factory for cutting and last well. 

Like gladiolus they can be planted outdoors 
in spring as soon as the soil becomes warm 
enough to handle comfortably. These exotic 
flowers are warm weather plants native to 
tropical climates. They require a long grow- 
ing season in order to produce flowering 
tubers for the following year. However, the 
tubers are moderately priced and can be pur- 
chased each year in areas where summers are 
short. Some gardeners grow them in large pots 
for use On terraces and porches. 

They thrive in full sun and flourish in well 
fertilized soil. Give them strong stakes for sup- 
port since they cling by means of tendrils at 
the ends of the leaves. There are a number of 
interesting species and hybrids offered by 
specialists. 

Owners of home greenhouses find them of 
special interest since the blooms are most re- 
warding. A complete story on the culture of 
these fascinating plants appeared in_ the 
March 1956 issue of HorTICULTURE. 


Blue lily-of-the-Nile is an old-time tropical plant for pots or tubs. 


Kxotic Plants for Summer Gardens 


> . 
ane 
~ (2+ 4 
Caladiums are coming into their own throughout the country 


HORTICULTURE 


Calla lily (Zantedeschia aethiopica) is decorative in flower. 
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Summer in the charming garden of Thomas D. Church, San Francisco, California. 











His charming corner ofa city garden in 
San Francisco, located behind a Vic- 


torian house, is evidence enough of 


what thoughtful planning can achieve 


\t this time of year when leisure is some- 


times made imperative by the weather, the 


importance and full meaning of a garden 
comes sharply into focus. Your garden and 


can and should be considered an im- 


mine 
portant room of the home. Not just another 


room a Spare room a place to be 


prettied up for a few months of the year 


Rather our gardens should have appeal 


and interest with the changing seasons. 


But how do we ace omplish all this? 
One 


is to look at pictures of well-designed gar- 


way, and a pleasant one at that, 


dens and then let your imagination run 


loose as you glance around your own place 


If there is any truth in the old Chinese 
proverb that one picture is worth ten 
thousand words, then Thomas Church’s 
book ‘‘Gardens Are For People” is the 
equivalent of a whole stack of books. This 


volume with over six hundred illustra- 


tions, including seventeen in color, is a 


veritable source book of inspiration for 


home gardeners who want to develop 


their grounds to the utmost 
The idea of integrating the house and 
living is not a 


garden for indoor-outdoor 


new idea as Mr. Church states: 


so. beautiful 


The Pleasures of Outdoor Living 
A Noted Landscape Architect States His Case 





“The Egyptians planned their houses 
together The Romans 
The Greeks had a word 


and gardens 
all about it 
the 


knew 
Renaissance Italians de- 


They had outside 


for it; and 
veloped it to a fine art 


living rooms, dining rooms, corridors, and 


entrance halls. They borrowed line and 
materials from the house; and they bor- 
rowed foliage, shade, fruit, flowers, and 
the play of water from nature. It was a 


7 forces 


subtle compromise. The struggle 
the light touch of nature and the heavy 
hand of man left no trace of incongruity 
Ihe garden was a transitional stage saving 
them from the embarrassment of stepping 
from their house to nature in the raw. 
The Chinese style laid its delicate hand 
It influ- 


landscape 


on all the arts in the 18th century 
school of 
gardening them all 
back to Nature for inspiration 
ing line was proclaimed a true line of 


enced the English 


and sent scurrying 


The wav- 
that a straight line is 


beauty, forgetting 


the best foil for the graceful curves in flower 
and plant 
‘““Nature Faked dead 


trees and crumbling ruins were added to 


was out-natured 
heighten the effect of natural decay. Lance- 


lot (° Brown constructed a 
river across an estate which he considered 


“Alas! The 


Terraces 


‘Capability”’) 


that he cried, 


; eS tie 
[Thames will never forgive me! 











were plowed under, the incomparable 


Elizabethan flower gardens were discov- 
ered to be unnatural. Trim Tudor gardens 
borders of ‘“‘sweet smelling 


with their 


herbes’’ were out of style, and many of 


them were destroyed before the wave had 
spent its strength. 

“Humphrey Repton followed a few years 
later, gathered up the pieces, and, putting 
together in logical order, made 


full 


But the generations of smaller 


them 
nature a partner in the humanized 
landscape 
home owners in the next century, who at- 
tempted to recreate these natural scenes 
on their own small plots of ground, were 
misled. Nature is not easily transplanted 
to one’s back yard. 

‘This 18th century rediscovery of nature 
in the garden and the 19th century vulgar 
adaptation of its principles became our 
immediate heritage. Naturalness, as a state 
of mind, is highly desirable, but to follow 
frank 


formal” gardening is no 


“in- 
that 


blindly the conventions of 
guarantee 
you'll get it. 

We’re all different; and our gardens and 
what we expect our land to do for us will 
vary as much as our demands and our 
personalities. No one can design intelli- 
gently for you unless he knows what you 
need, what you want, and what you are 
like. If you won’t tell, he will have to 


guess. 



















' GARDENS 


THOMAS © CHURE 
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ideas from 
suited to his needs. 


GARDENS ARE FOR PEOPLE yy tomas o. cnurcu 


ARDENS were meant to be lived in and enjoyed. This picture book, 
filled with ideas for making all kinds of gardens, opens the gate 
to this broad new field of outdoor living. Every home owner who 
wants to make the most of his grounds will get more than enough 
“Gardens Are for People” 
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HORTICULTURE’S Book Department, 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


copies of Gardens Are for People 


ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 


to develop the garden best 


$10.00 








Money Order 


$10.00 postpaid 


State... 


Kone cee 
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put ina 


- LUXURIANT 
NEW LAWN 


use 


LAWN » GARDEN 
CYANAMID 


Used for years by professional 
gardeners and turf specialists. 


This new meth- 
od now avail- 
able to home 
gardeners actu- 
ally kills weed 
seeds in the soil 
when anew 
seed bed is 
prepared. 

Cyanamid’s nitrogen remains in 
the soil to supply continuous grass 
feeding all season long. Cyanamid 
also supplies lime. 

This dual action—which elimi- 
nates weed competition and provides 
rich nitrogen feeding in one opera- 
tion — produces thick fast-growing, 
vigorous dark green grass. A lawn 
of luxuriant beauty, obtainable in 
no other way. 

Cyanamid is equally effective in 
building humus in the soil or mak- 
ing compost. Easily applied — see 
simple directions on each bag. 10, 
25 and 50 Ib. sizes. At your nursery 
or garden supply dealer. 


7 <cVANANI DY —_ 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
New York 20, New York 





Regal Lily Hybrids 
From page 415 
raised many outstanding lilies and 
these stocks were sold as Green Mt. 
Hybrids. The Oregon Bulb Farm ac- 
quired some of Dr. Abel’s stocks and 
these were further hybridized, pro- 
duced commercially and distributed 
widely on a very large scale. Sold first 
as Centifolium Hybrids and later as 
Olympic Hybrids, these magnificent 
plants have done much to popularize 
garden lilies. 

Another breeder, L. N. 
of Bellingham, Washington, working 
independently and using Crow Hy- 
brids and some plants from Luther 
Burbank raised many generations of 
He increased and _ intensi- 


Freimann 


seedlings. 
fied the yellow color until he had pro- 
duced Regales. Royal 
Gold is a pure yellow trumpet lily that 
is being introduced this fall by the 
Oregon Bulb Farm. 


his Golden 


Pink Forms Appear 


Trumpet lily breeders soon found 
plants with pale pink flowers, and by 
intercrossing these, the color was 
deepened. This increased color even- 
tually resulted in one which Mr. 
Freimann has named Lilac. The pink 
types, whi h are available in seedling 
strains, tend to fade in bright sun, and 
the color is not as pure a pink as one 
would like. 

Nevertheless, they are striking plants, 
and the effort that is going into their 
breeding should certainly produce 
something worthwhile in colored trum- 
pet lilies. Pure white strains are also 
being sold. Seedling strains now being 
marketed include Olympic Hybrids, 
Champlain Hybrids, Chehalem Hy- 
brids, Green Mountain Hybrids and 
others. 

Ihe seedling plants naturally varied 
greatly, and a few have been named 
and propagated vegetatively. Among 
these are Winter Sunset, a good pink, 
Galahad and Green Dragon. There is 
room for many more clonally propa- 
gated plants in this group. 

The trumpet lilies are the parents 
of another very important group, 
namely the Aurelian Hybrids and the 
Havemeyer Hybrids. The story starts 
with a cross between L. leucanthum 
chloraster and the Henry lily made at 
Kew in 1897. It did not last long, but 
its description inspired E. Debras of 
France to make the similar cross be- 
tween the Henry lily and the Sargent 
lily. One seedling flowered and gave 


rise to many descendants in the hands 
of a number of breeders. M. Debras 
named his lily L. aurelianense, from 
which the name Aurelian Hybrids is 
derived. 

A similar cross between the Sulphur 
and Henry lilies made by Tom Barry 
of Lambertville, New Jersey, in 1933 
produced the handsome creamy yellow 
r.A. Havemeyer, which has also pro- 
duced numerous descendants. 

The Aurelians have been sorted 
into seedling strains. Hearts’ Desire is 
intermediate between the trumpet and 
the Henry lily in shape and in white, 
cream and yellow-orange color. Sun- 
burst resembles Henry, but is larger 
reflexed. Colors 
yellow and orange 
golden and 


and less include 
white, creamy 
Golden Clarion is a 
lemon-yellow trumpet. 
Golden Harvest Hvbrids, a strain 
resulting from the crossing of the 
Havemeyer Hybrids and the Aurelian 
Hybrids, August when 


lilies are scarce. The great variation in 


bloom in 


this extraordinary group of plants has 
resulted in the introduction of many 
clonally propagated varieties. 

In the Havemeyer Hybrid group 
which flowers after the Aurelians is the 
head of the family, T.A. Havemeyer 
His descendants include Edmund L. 
Kagy, orange; Paulina Kline, yellow, 
shaded with saffron; Adams, Baker 
and Shasta, creamy yellow trumpets; 
and two good yellows, Tom Barry and 
Lemonade. 

Named Aurelian clones are Bright 
Cloud, white with yellow center; Mei 
Ling, cream with golden center; Cleo- 
patra, yellow; Apricot Queen, apri- 
cot; Alaska, white with gold center. 


Trumpet lilies are ideal for cutting 
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ORIENTAL 


Opptes 


PLANT THIS FALL 


For Brilliant Gigantic Blooms 
in your garden next spring 
Here are 6 specially selected varieties 
to give you complete satisfaction 
2-year-old field grown plants, ready 
to bloom next spring 


BARR’S WHITE Best White 
CURTIS GIANT 
JOYCE Soft Red 
HENRYI CAYEUX IMPROVED: Purple 
SALMON GLOW Double Salmon Pink 
WURTEMBERGIA Crimson-Red 


Salmon Pink 


Any 3 for $2.00; any 6 for $3.50; 
any 12 for $6.50 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


One each of the 6 for $3.00 ppd. 
Each Variety Labeled 


CARROLL GARDENS 


Westminster 4, Maryland 














5 from 1 


SOAKEZE does a good job watering shrubs, espe- 
cially rose bushes. Saves much time and work. 
Attach it to your garden hose; the 5 small plastic 
hoses spread out in any direction to soak roots of 
5 plants, some 24 feet apart. Light and easy to use. 
Guaranteed to please you or your money refunded. 
Complete unit only $4.95 postpaid. Send check or 
Money Order. 


JONS MFG. CO., Dept. K-9, Saint Matthews, S. C. 
Dealer inquiries invited 





FOR FALL PLANTING 
The Latest in 
Perennials 
Shrubs 
INCLUDING SEVERAL 
Brand New Introductions 


Get a Jump on 1957! 
FREE FALL LIST READY SOON 


‘Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
40 Pinehurst Road 
HOME OF BRISTOL MUMS 


Bristol, Conn. 
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The Aurelian and Havemeyer Hy- 
brids are a very promising group that 
will make 


enrich our 


garden history and greatly 
gardens. The excellent 
seedling strains and named clones now 
constitute an entirely new 


Many new 


available 
group of garden plants. 
and even better varieties will undoubt- 
edly come from the efforts of the breed- 
ers who are working with this group. 
As a group these lilies are of easy 
culture. They have no special soil 
quirements, but better on 


well-drained soils than on light 


perform 
fertile 
[They are not troubled 


sandy types 


much by botrvtis blight nor by basal 
rot that is sometimes troublesome with 
good lilies. Infection 


several other 


with virus decreases their vigor, but 
many still perform well even when in- 
fected. 

Late spring frosts are the principal 
hazard of these lilies and when they 


threaten, the young plants, if up, 


should be protected. They are mostly 
tall plants for bold massive displays in 


the back of the 


several plants is more 


border. A colony of 


effective than 
single specimens. 

lhe gardener will secure consider- 
able natural increase from stem bulb- 
lets which ar 
If these 


stems are cut 


the stem just above the bulb. 
are removed when the 
down in late fall they may be planted 
out in the nursery and grown on for 


garden use. 





Adaptable Moraine Locust 
From page 417 


Because of its lacy foliage, grass can be 
grown to perfection beneath its shade. 

The Moraine locust is a rapid grower, 
and records show that trees two inches in 
diameter have attained heights of 25-30 
feet in a period of seven years. The bark is 
smooth and brownish in color, and trees 
are apparently resistant to diseases and 
insect pests, including borers which often 
plague the black locust (Robinia pseudoaca- 
cia). 


Young 


men are 


specimens offered by nursery 
usually rather ungainly in ap- 
pearance, because of their rapid growing 
habit. When set out in exposed areas, they 
need to be staked. Pruning the top growth 
also helps to strengthen the stems. Care 
should be taken in staking to use covered 
wire to prevent girdling the bark. 

However, once established this rapidly 
growing tree assumes its graceful upright 
form and vigor speedily. The lacy effect 
of its foliage and the shadow it casts are 
particularly pleasing. Specimens observed 
recently in large industrial plantings and 
in home gardens show promise of their 
future beauty and usefulness. 


e produced on the base of 


Wal aur goa 





























Walpole Screen Fencing 


4 STYLES — 5 HEIGHTS 
TIGHTEST MADE 


There's a Walpole Cedar Fence for 
every purpose. Find out what one of 
our many styles can do for you. Notice 
the nicety of detail and proportion in 
Walpole Fences. Get the free extra 
benefit of Walpole Woodworkers’ 
23 years’ experience in Cedar Fence 
building and erecting. Why be satis- 
fied with less? 

Visit our display grounds or write 
or phone for free 12 page Fence Cata- 
log containing over 50 pictures of 
Walpole Fences in use. Prices in- 


cluded. 
WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 


767 EAST STREET, RTE. 27, WALPOLE, MASS. 
Telephone WALPOLE 70, 104 or 830 
234 LOWELL STREET Be 129) 
WILMINGTON, MASS. 
Telephone OLIVER ‘. 4941 


395 Shoker Rd., EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 








CHRISTMAS ROSES 


for your winter garden 


This herbaceous perennial whose perfection of flower 
and season of bloom have earned for it a most 
colorful name. They strangely love the bitterness of 
winter and bloom through the snow with flowers 
measuring 2%’ to 3%’ across. 


HELLERBORUS NIGER 
Flowering sized delicate white. 3 plants for $3.30 
postpaid. 

HELLERBORUS RUBRA 


A true red. All plants are flowering size. $2.75 each 
or 3 for $7.50 postpaid. 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MARINUS VAN DER POL 


757 Washington Street Wyman 2-0330 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











TREE WORK 


NG SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonabie cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 


PRUNIN 
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Michigan 
Horticultural Society 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


ot the Soct 
of Michigan 


awards wert as 


ig tv on 
{ niversity 
L nion, nn Arbor, 
Toliows 
Certificates of Merit: (For Landscap 
Gardening) Mr. and Mrs. William J 
Ullenbruch, Dimondale; Mr. and Mr 
Dillon D. Wolverton, Chelsea; 
Products Company, Detroit 
Certificates of Merit in Horticulture : 
Mrs. Raleigh Schorling, Ann Arbor; 
Estes-Le Company (Morticians), 
Lansing 
Friendship Award: T! 
Garden Center, for theu 
den Show 
Esther Longyear Murphy Medal of 
Achievement : At the close of the preset 
tation of awards bv Prot. H. O. Whitt 
re, Chairman of Prizes and Awards, 
her Longvear Murphy Medal of 
t was presented, by the 
Society, Mr. John B 
irprise, to Prof. Whittemore, 


dal is awarded not mort 


lishken 


idles 


Grosse Point 
1955 Fall Gar 





car to some one i tr 








ery outstandin 


f horticultur suct 


search, horticultural 
ral writing et 
Chairman of the 
ndscape Architecture, 
ire and Design, lt 


Ann Arbor 


ve 


(SLL wa a a a 
‘ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall 
q* > 


‘ NEW ENGLAND 
*« GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


( 


IIIA A 


Gladiolus Show 





August 17 — 2-9 P.M. 
August 18 —9 A.M.-9 P.M. 


q*« > 


aa aa aay ay 


Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens 


August 22 — 2-6 P.M. 
August 23 — 1-6 P.M. 


—— LPP 





y 


san aaa LLL) 
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Clippings from 


Begonia Society Show 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Seattle Park Department and the Puget 
Sound Fuchsia Society, the Seattle branch 
of the American Begonia Society will hold 
a Begonia Show on August 11-12 at the 
Loval Heights Field House, 21st N. W. & 
W. 77th Street, Seattle, Wash. 


17th Century Day 


The 
Massachusetts, 


Ipswich, 
17th 


town in the 


elm-shaded town of 


which has more 
century than 
country, will celebrate 17th Century Day 


11. The event is sponsored by 


houses anys 


on August 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


the Ipswich Garden Club and the Histor- 


ical Society. 


Orchid Tour to Hawaii 

The Orchid Journal is sponsoring an 
Orchid Tour to Hawaii, Sept. 19-27, 
under the direction of Alex D. Hawkes, 
editor of the Journal. Visited will be major 
orchid establishments and private orchid 
gardens, not generally open to the public 
Trips to other parts of the Territory of 
Hawaii are optional after the Tour. For 
information § write Alex D. Hawkes 
P. O. Box 1149, Pasadena 20, Calif 





Mr. J. Lippon Pennock, Jr., 


Mrs. E. Pact 


The Rooms of the Society will con- 
tinue to be open on the regular sched- 
ule during the summer: 9 to 5, Mon- 
day through Friday 

This is a good time of the year to 
use our library in leisurely pursuit of 
horticultural subjects — pleasant proj- 
ects which seem to be impossible in 
busier times of the year. The Rooms 
are air-conditioned, the library excel- 
lent, our librarian’ well-informed 
Three of the newer books are: 

PracticAL GARDENING, by Olive 
M. Gunnison (Doubleday). From the 
viewpoint of the beginner, this book 
is the answer to a prayer. Starting 
with the A B C’s of digging a bed, it 
teachers the proper way to grow and 
care for annuals, perennials, herbs, 
roses, bulbs and other plants. Soil, 
cultivation, fertilizers and pesticides 
are all dealt with in terms understand- 
able to the novice. I cannot recom- 
mend PracticAL GARDENING too 
highly. (1.D.R.) 

Cras Applies FOR AMERICA, by 
Donald Wyman (American Assoc. of 
Botanical Gardens & Arboretums). A 
comprehensive survey of some 300 
varieties of crab apples, recommend- 
ing 75 varieties as especially desirable. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
President 


ALLINSON, Secretary 


Mr. Georce R. CLark, Treasurer 


A further list of about 240 varieties, 
now unknown or obsolete, is included, 
which makes this monograph a ref- 
erence valuable to the researcher and 
prospective purchaser alike. Not only 
are the varieties listed alphabetically, 
but tabulations are presented which 
show order of bloom, dates of colorful 
fruit, varieties best for flowers, orna- 
mental fruits, colorful foliage, double 
flowers, edible and the like. 
(R.H.L.S.) 

Wuat’s New 1n GARDENING, by P. P. 
Pirone (Hanover House). This excel- 
lent summary of newer horticultural 


fruits 


developments will be invaluable to all 
gardeners. Recently improved vege- 
tables, flowers and trees are dis- 
cussed, and specific suggestions are 
made about each. The listing and 
description of pests, and modern ma- 
terials available for their control, 
alone would make this book a ‘ 
for every gardener beset by these 
problems. House plants, gardening 
gadgets, weed killers, growth regula- 
tors, lawn care and much else is con- 
sidered in detail. (R.H.L.S.) 

Many of our members will recall 
hearing Dr. Pirone speak on this sub- 
ject during the 1954 lecture series. 


*‘must”’ 
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Daffodil Society Meeting 

At the Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Daffodil Society held at Washington, 
D. ¢ 
officers for President, 
Carey E. Quinn, Md.; First 
Vice-President, George S. Lee, Jr., New 
Canaan, Conn.; Second Vice-President, 
Grant E. Mitsch, Canby, Ore.; 
Mrs. William A 
Secretary, Willis H 
Va 

Featured speaker at the Convention 
Honorable Guy L. Wilson of 


Ireland, who reviewed the 


, recently, the following were elected 
the ensuing year 


Sethesda, 


Treasurer, 
sridges, Towson, Md.:; 


Wheeler, Arlington, 


was the 
sroughshane, 
50 years that earned him the title, ‘““Dean 
of the Daffodil World.” Also on the pro- 
Reginald Wooton, Blox- 


made da 


gram were ( 


wich, England, who plea for 
young hybridists; Frank Reinelt, Capitola, 
Calif., who received the Thomas Roland 
Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Daniel J. Foley, 
Editor of John Wister of 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Penna., 
who spoke on daffodil Test Gardens; and 
Dr. Ray C. Allen of Kingwood Center, 
Mansfield, Ohio, who presented a 


health 


society, presented by 


Horticulture; 


basi 


manual on the and culture of 


daffodils, 


Garden Club of America Award 
At the 43rd Annual Meeting of the 

Garden Club of America held at Colorado 

Mrs. Randolph C. Harris of 


President 


Springs, Colo., 
Greenwich, Conn., was elected 


for the next three vears. Many honors were 


bestowed to outstanding leaders in con- 
servation and horticulture throughout the 
countr, 

lo Mrs. Hermann G. Place of New York 
City went the Medal of Achievement for 
her efforts in public relations for the Gar- 
den Club of America. Henry 
Pont of ‘““Winterthur” nea1 
Del., was awarded a Medal of Honor for 
and for main- 
taining the beautiful grounds at ‘‘Winter- 
thur’. To Mrs. Edward H. McKeon, 
Ruston, Md., for her work in landscaping 
roadsides in Maryland and Florida, went 
the Margaret Douglas Medal. 

For his work in hybridizing and his will- 


Francis du 
Wilmington, 


his interest in gardening 


ingness to share his knowledge of horti- 
culture, Edward Owen Orpet, Santa Bar- 

Calif., received the Florens De 
Sevoise Medal, Mrs. John Evans, 
Denver, Colo., was honored with the Amy 
Angell Collier Montague Medal for horti- 


and the 


bara, 
while 


cultural contributions to Denver 
educational 
work in the field of flower arranging, Mrs. 
Yoneo Aria, Greenwich, Conn., received 
the Katharine Memorial 
Award 

Other awards went to Sigurd P. Olsen, 
Ely, Minn., who was given the Francis K. 
Hutchinson Medal for his life long work in 
conservation; to Mrs Wright, 
Boston, Mass., who was awarded the Mrs. 


state of Colorado. For her 


Thomas Cary 


Irving C. 
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Oakleigh Thorne Medal for planning and 
designing the 125th Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion of Flowers in Art and Decoration of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society; and 
to the late Mrs. Robert Carmer Hill, 
Rockland County, N. Y.., was be- 
stowed the Distinguished Service Medal for 
her love of gardening, expressed also in her 
book, ‘‘Forty Years of Gardening” 

This year the Founder's Fund Award of 
the Garden Club of America went to the 
Winnetka, IIl., Garden Club for the resto- 
ration of the little of the Lincoln 
House at Springfield. The house was first 


opened to the public a year ago. 


who 


yard 


Rose Tournament Winner 


Mrs. Roland Fifer of Louisville, Ky., 
was the first winner of the new national 
rose arrangement competition, the Sterling 
Bowl Tournament, a feature of the silver 
anniversary Newark 
Rose Festival, sponsored by the Jackson & 
Perkins Co. in Newark, N. Y., last June 
Mrs. Fifer 
the new lavender 
Sterling Silver, introduced by Mrs. Gladys 
Fisher of Woburn, Mass., in 
pieces of sterling silver. Mrs. H. W. Ra- 
Barrington, R. L., 


celebration of the 


and seven other finalists used 
hybrid tea rose called 


assigned 


leigh of won second 


plac oe 

At the Festival, Mr. Arno H. Nehrling, 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, presented Mr. Eu- 
gene Boerner, rose hybridizer of the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., the Jackson Dawson 
Medal of the Mr. 
Boerner for his achievements in 


rose breeding with hybrid teas and flori- 


Society, awarded to 


notable 


bundas. 


Iris in a Lemon Grove 


An outstanding event at the annual 
convention of the American Iris Society at 
Los Angeles, April 25-29, was a visit to the 
gardens of Marion R. Walker, President 
of the Society, in Ventura County. 

Mr. Walker, who has been raising iris 
for 20 vears, is also a hybridizer, with some 
His 


hybrids, 


newcomers to his name. 
10,000 


attractive 


gardens contain about 
which he uses to perfect and produce new 
strains. 

Canary Island, a 


To his credit are 


spuria, with a white standard and yellow 
fall edged with white, and Morningtide, 
another spuria, with a white standard and 
white and yellow fall, faintly lines with 
blue when it first opens. 

Mohr Majesty is Mr. Walker’s favorite, 
a light brown bearded iris, introduced in 
1952. Very popular is his Golden Anni- 
versary, golden yellow, with a white fall 
edged with the same yellow. 

Every spring Mr. Walker’s gardens are 
a mass of color. This year they were visited 
by 250 delegates of Iris Society from all 
over the United 
well as Australia and New Zealand. 

— Mabel B. McGuire 
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The Best in House Plants 


Kh 


BUELL'S 
Hybrid 
GLOXINIASS 


HYBRID SEEDS 
200 seed pkt. Gloxinia 
Slipper type Gloxinia seed 
African Violet seed 
HYBRID GLOXINIA PLANTS 
Assorted colors, sent postpaid 
1 for $1.00 2 for $1.85 3 for $2.65 


4 for $3.50 6 for $4.95 12 for $9.35 
SPECIAL 2 blooming size TUBERS $2 
OFFER 2 ats. Gloxinia Soil e 
3 ppd. 
(Add 20c per qt. soil postage West of Mississippi) 
TUBERS—Plump, healthy, large size tubers, 
selected for color and size of flower. Your choice 
of Reds, Purples, Variegated Purples and Variegat- 
ed Pinks (State which). 4 





each 
@ postpaid 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 
ew and old varieties. G 
good conditio 











Order now—plants shipped in October 
Tubers shipped in November 


Catalog free on request. 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


Dept. H-68 EASTFORD, CONN. 























The 
Pennsylvania 
Horticultural 

Society 


v 


Privileges of membership 
LENDING LIBRARY 
(mailing service) 
GARDEN VISITS 
LECTURES 
FLOWER SHOWS 
HORTICULTURAL DISPLAYS 
Subscription to 
HORTICULTURE 
v 
Annual dues - $5.00 
Life Membership — $100.00 
v 
389 Suburban Station Bldg. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Tel. Rittenhouse 6-8352 

















HORTICULTURE’S 


“GREEN THUMB” DEPARTMENT 

















Decorative - Ornamental ~- Commercial 


HOLLIES 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Send for Cataleg in Color to 


Brownell Farms 
Box 5965-H, Milwaukie, Oregon 





August Sale — DAYLILIES E the Amexing New WATER-BORE 


Reds: Flanders, Royal 
toned Pink Charm 
rple Emperor. Six varie- 


Yellows: Bountiful, Hesperus, Skylark 
Ruby Pink 
Others: August Orange, Maida, Pu 
ties, all different, $5 postpaid. 


DILL GARDENS 


Affton 23, Missouri 


Honey Redhead Myna 


4730 Heege Avenue 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


varce 4 style for ever 
HOWARD HAMMITI 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


ag exquisite pink 


Flowers 
water -lilie 
perenn I 

tubers now 

for $5.00. Illustrated 
Catalog ready 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. 8, Moorestown, 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
N A LOVELY 


GARDEN SHOP tN nner AT 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden onneggeste. Write for 
catalog. . Foxboro 498 








fav) BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

















GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT 
on DWARF TREES in 2 years 
Trees need very small yord space— 
grow only 8 to 10 ft. in 15 years, 
Hardy everywhere. 

Write for color folder with full selection 


CARLTON NURSERY COMPANY 
For 65 years—BOX 8-H, Forest Grove, Oregon 





The easy, lazy way to AIR-F-ATE hard packed soi! 
oy sub-irrigate or level high spots. Water pressure does 
BW the work. Feather weight. Fun to use. Bores 40 to 
60 six inch holes per minute 
Postpaid $3.95 each 
FAIRVIEW SUPPLY COMPANY 


2 Lorain Road Cleveland 26, Ohio 





Holly 


—FREE BOOKLET AND LIST— 


EARLE DILATUSH — Robbinsville, N. J. 





LIFETIME 


PLASTIC MARKERS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG, DEPT. H-2 


10342 Lanark * Detroit 24, Michigan 





SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD COMPLETE 


Simply dissolve ond water all your house 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
and lawn. Feeds instontly. If deoler can’t 
supply send $1 for! ib. Makes 100 Gols 


GROWERS OF 
THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


rite for our illustrated 
| catalog of OREGON ROSES 


A Ma belngan © 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON | 





FLOWER 
BOOK 


free illustrated book—cultural 


Write today for 
Girections, pronouncing index, germination table 
3 varieties—old new. Many rare kinds 
Yours for the asking i a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 45, S. C. 











RIS « DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 


Dept. H-8, VAN WERT, OHIO 





CLASSIFIEDS 


£6.00, cash with 

10% discount fer three consec same copy 
Closing date 45 days pret wer dat 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave.. Boston 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum rder 


utive issues 
ious to 4 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


DIFFERENT NAMED AFRIC 

d. $2.00. Na 
AL OCC . 
OF THI Mi NTH 


1, California 


SPECIAL. FOUR 

LET rooted tt 
so, SPECI 

give ership it et “LEAI 

CI Vrite Box 205, Sta. B, Bakersfic 

AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for 

italog FISCHER GREENHOUS! t 

L ud, New Jers 

AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES new var 

for list. MOSCOW FLOWER SHOP Bo 


_ ——s«séBEGONIAS! 


BEGONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant s 
s for 50 vears. Illustrated catalog describing 1,000 varietic 


GREENHOUSES, Danielson, ‘ 
DAFFODILS 
DAFFODILS: FOR WATURALIZING. Also t 


us. Glouc r daf t 75 per 
RIVER'S EDG I 


Free folder. 


DAYLILIES 


¢. LOGEE'S 





oor peak, 
"FLOWER 





Best display 
GARDENS, Route 


be blooming until frost 


DAYLILIES will “ 
th HOWE 


Catalog H 
sachusett 


Hol stor Mas 
gn. STOUT'S ~ HYBRIDS. Seventy pi 


types 





oneer and distinct 
)10T, SCaSON al 


cR NURSER} CU tee 4. Wome 


EARTHWORMS 


isdorf, Pa 


016 to 1956. Catalog 10¢. 


SD 





‘build soil. 500 — $3.50, 1000 — $6.00 
mtaining spawr and cazs Directions w 


WORM WIZARDS 
P. 
EARTHWORMS, 


tKSHIRI 


566 South St., Pitts- 


GERANIUMS 
234 CHOICE VARIETIES ! wer 
eee i onc tem Pag “y 

GLOXINIA—~SN 
GLOXINIA SEED ‘BUELL’ s EXOTIC HYBRIDS. | Car 
BUELI Gloxinia Specialist Dept. 
‘ GREENHOUSES 
REDWOOD & x 12’ 9 STUR DI- BUILT GREENHOUSE, 
$225.00. delivered, STCRDLBUILT GREENHOUSE CO. 
W. Boones Ferry Road, Oswego 

~ INTEREST TO WOMEN 

OLD FUR COAT INTO NEW CAPE $22.95. FREE! Write 


vages lovely new-style capes, 
one price remodeling 
Write Dept. No. 


4s Oregor 


Style Book 
World's « foal 
serv yusands delighted customers 
128-H, MOR >rON s, M AS 
one. “MAGAZINES 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
ssue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-H C, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENTED SEAL CLOSES GAP under sectional type 
head door. Stops drafts, snow, dirt, rain. Guaranteed double- 
seal performance. Satisfaction or money back. Free bulletin 
SEAL, 422A Pl t. Louis 21, Mo 

ORCHIDS 
GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME. Blooming size Cattley: 
$4.50 each, three for $12.00. If desired in pots, 25 cents oddi- 
tional per pot. Free Cultural Instructions. Send no money. 
Pay on delivery. CLARENCE J. BEN DLE, 613 Fifth Avenue 
Building, Moline, Illinois 
PEONIES 
mg the world's finest. Doubles, Japs, 
Singles. Sensational extra early Hybrids. Quality roots, mod- 
erate prices. Collection bargains. Special free offers with 
orders. Free List. EDWARD AUTEN, JR., Princeville, 
Illinois. 


for 195 ur ) 
1957 Fu 25 


toles — 





over- 











AUTEN PEONIES anx 


PRIMROSES 
PREPARE THE ‘SHADIER PARTS OF YOUR GARDEN 


yst € 4f sprir 
plants of Barn haver 
ver-dollar Pr 
Primroses 
Write for hanc 


-catalog (Tree anc ‘ 


vur feet 


rimroses in 
20 -B ARNHAY E N Gre shar 

PROPERTY FOR SALE 
CAPE COD House WITH BREEZEWAY 


5)¢ acres of | with a curved eave greenhouse, 100 ft. by 18 
ft., with po ting hed, boiler room, etc. 850 ft. above sea lev« 
with a beautiful view of the countryside. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Asking price, $45,000. Located in the foothills of 
the Berkshires, 7 New York City, in Ridgefield 
Conn 


«~( ur garage and 


| fron 
ules trom 





ian SEEDS 
RARE COLUMNEAS. CHIRITAS. 
lerias. Didymocapus. Strepotcarpus 
Stamped Envelope. COGSWELL, Box 235 
York 


Episcecs. Purple Koh 
Smithianthas List 
, Hamburg, New 





TULIPS 
NARCISSUS, pee PEONIES cic. State 
Finest quality, low cost. List free. J. A. DRESS- 
5, Covington, Ky 





TULIPS, 
inspected 


MAN,R 


Address (hange? 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address and the new ad- 
dress with the date it be- 
comes effective. 

HORTICULTURE 

Circulation “Department 

300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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COMING EVENTS 


—— 


Aug. 3. Jamestown, R. I. Flower Show, 
Quononoquott & Jamestown Garden 
Clubs, Recreation Center 

Aug. 6-7. Santa Cruz, Calif. 3rd Annual 
Convention and Garden Tours, Am. 
Gloxinia Soc., Antonelli Begonia Gar- 
dens, 2545 Capitola Road. 

luc 10-12. So. Hamilton, Ma 

Show, No. Shore Horticultural Soc., 
Hamilton and Wenham Community 
House 

lug. 1/7. Ipswich, Mass. 17th Century Day, 
Ipswich Garden Club and the Historical 
SOK 

11-12. Seattle, Wash. Begonia Show, 
Seattle Branch of Am. Begonia Soc 
Loyal Heights Field House, 21st N.W. 
and W. 77th Sts 

lug. 12. Michigan City, Ind. Hibiscus Dis- 
play, International Friendship Gardens 

15. Hamden, Conn. Field Day, Conn 
Agricultural Experiment Station 

lug. 17-18. Boston. Gladiolus Show, N. E. 
Gladiolus Soc. and Mass. Hort. Soc., 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave 

19. Michigan City, Ind. Display of 
Annuals, International Friendship Gar- 


I lower 


dens 
ig. 20-24. Toronto, Canada. Convention, 
Nat'l Shade Tree Conference, Royal 
York Hotel 
tug. 22-23. Boston. Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens, Mass. Horticul- 
tural Soc., Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. 
Avenue 
tug. 25-26. Lenox, Mass 
Lenox Horticultural So¢ 


Flower Show, 


, Town Hall. 


Massachusetts Federation Awards 


At its recent annual meeting, the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts pres- 
ented Certificates to the following: 

Chestnut Hill Garden Club for a pro- 
gram of practical demonstration in the 
field of Conservation carried on success- 
fully since April 1953. 

Garden Club of Hingham for the com- 
pletion of a civic beautification project at 
the “Old Ordinary” 
in 1951 and completed in 1955. 

Mr. Ernest Borowski of Norwood for un- 


paralleled success in the propagation and 


in Hingham, begun 


perfection of azaleas, that have won for 
him the title of ‘“‘Azalea King’’ 

Mrs. Arthur B. Brooks for her continued 
efforts in creating and maintaining at 
Emerson Hospital, Concord, a flower and 
bird area in memory of Arthur B. Brooks. 

Mrs. Harry Piper of the Springfield 
Garden Club in recognition of her inspired 
and devoted service to horticulture over a 


period of 34 years. 
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GIANT IRIS—25¢ EACH 


Recent introductions that regularly sell from 60¢ to $1.50 each. All colors includ- 
ing RED, PINK, COPPER, BROWN, YELLOW, BLUE and PURPLE shades. 
Top Quality Oregon Grown Plants 


20 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT 
Or if you cannot accommodate this quantity 


10 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT (30¢ Ea.) 
ALL PLANTS LABELED * IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT « MINIMUM ORDER $3.00 


Mds Mare fares BOX 38-H - BORING, OREGON 


$3.00 Postpaid 











"DREAMS BEYOND THE SEA"’ 
FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


With Blue Predominating 
Frem Painting by Francis Weatherbee 


Size 17” x 25” $1.95 Postpaid 


THE ART STUDIO 


LINCOLN, MAINE 


Ready for Framing 


BOX 247 








CHOOSE 


2 FINE HARRIS HOTELS 
inn NEW YORK 


43rd ST. WEST OF BROADWAY. 


1000 rooms with radio $35 50 


and muzAK from 





45th ST. EAST OF BROADWAY S 

400 fine rooms with radio 4 

TELEVISION from {fed 
AIR-CONDITIONING 

Other Harris Hotels 

CINCINNATI Metropole * Broadway * Kemper Lane 


Executive Offices — 
HOTEL METROPOLE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALBERT HARRIS, President 
ARTHUR H. FRIEDMAN, Monaging Director 


LA: i“ 6900 








DETROIT Ft. Wayne 
COLUMBUS Broad-Lincoln, 











Rees AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


éaa Permanent Siuder, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 


Now Collectors’ Items 
Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE AtTrrRacCTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 
HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 














ME and the WIFE 
with a new lease on life 


It's fun, flowers, and happiness for the whole 
family with an ORLYT greenhouse. 


Prices start as low as $300. Aluminum ORLYT 
pictured only $992, or less than $33 a month 
on No Money Down 3-Year easy payment 
plan. Also models in economical California 
Redwood from $250. Write for FREE color 
catalog 52-8. 


model 
less than 
$33 a month 


ALUMINUM GREENHOUSE 


Lord & Burnh 


m 
IRVINGTON, N.Y DES PLAINES, ILL 


Protect Your Home 


and reduce your insurance rates at the same 
time by having Boston Lightning Rods in- 
stalled. FREE CATALOG gives complete 
information. 


BOSTON Lightning Rod Company 


DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


king for a publisher send for our free, 
t titled To the Author in Search of 
at publish, promote and distribute 
of other writers 
Write 


™ we can 
e have done for hundreds 
* considered. New authors 

yi Alet HOT free 
VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W 
In 3 Hol 


rnia: 6 


welcome 


3ist Street, New York 1 
od Blod., Z 


ywoc ollywood 28 


438 


Rie eek on eee” 


Garden Potpourri 


— WINTER I brought one of the frothy 
egg masses of the praying mantis into 
Within 100 


emerged 


weeks 
froth, 


the greenhouse three 


wee mantes from each 
with an appetite larger than its body. One 
tackled a sowbug 20 times its size the day it 
was born. The tussle was intense, but the 
mantis won. 

My greatest worry was appeasing their 
prodigious appetite When 


millipedes and flies were com- 


the sow bugs, 


aphids, 


eradicated, the mantises started 


Before weather arrived 


pletely 
eating each other 
warm enough to make releasing them out- 
of-doors safe, cannibalism had accounted 


for of them 


* * 


seen a more unpleasan 

than a wild cherry, apple or 

rn devoid of foliage in June and 
white 


ased in millions of vards of dirty 


webs extruded by thousands of tent cater- 


] 


it desecrate much of the country- 


little cha- 


pillars th 
side each spring I've been a 


grined that garden clubs, both men’s and 
have passed up the opportunity 


of this scourge a 


Cee masses in late winter, 


before the caterpillars hatch, is a satisfying 


and stimulating activity. Both children and 


adults will benefit, for while they are peel- 


they will also be dis- 


ing off egg clusters, 
cerning things in nature, neve! before seen 
by them. Then will be 
warded for doing the thing every property 
annual 


they publicly re- 


owner should 


chore. It’s a pity the buck must be passed 


consider his own 


to organizations 


* * * 
com- 


_ YEAR a few oil distribution 

panies, anxious to keep their tank 
trucks busy during the summer, cleaned 
out the tanks filled them up with 
soluble fertilizer and water, ready to de- 
vote the summer to tank truck fertilization 
This 


year many more companies will do the 


and 


of lawns at so much a square foot 


same, hoping their heavy investment in oil 
delivery equipment will thereby earn 
money the year around. 

Whether this becomes a useful business 
or a racket remains to be seen. Concen- 
trated soluble fertilizers, now generally 
accepted by the public, have to be applied 
in solution. Oil tanks hold water, so what 
is more natural than their use for dosing 
lawns at so much a gallon. 

If this catches on, fuel oil men will pinch 
hit as lawn specialists. More important, 
all fertilizers must meet state labelling re- 
quirements when sold in packages. When 


the transaction takes place at the end ofa 


hose, who is going to determine whether 


the formula is as stated and whether it 


remains constant for the five or 10 lawns 
that are fed from one tank load? Before 
signing a contract to have your lawns so 
fed, it would pay to investigate carefully 
and perhaps hesitate until more is known 
about the value of such fertilization. 


~ *« * 


D' AD SNAIL TAPE is the name of a new 
device for controlling snails and 
slugs in the garden, coldframe or green- 


house. A strip of heavy paper contains 


metaldehyde in a_ gelatinous bonding 


matrix. As the snail or slug travels over it 
some of the chemical is absorbed through 
its feet, soon finishing the beast. 


* * * 


8 fe nurserymen of the St. Louis area 
are cooperating with the Missouri 
sotanical Garden in setting up a landscape 
counselling service for the benefit of new 
home owners of fast growing suburban St 
Louis. I can think of several other sections 
rvice is needed. 


+ * * 


where such s« 
ROT of many pl 

Phytophthora nnamomi. a 
discovered on cinnamon trees in Sumatra 
Resear¢ h 


rhododendrons, azaleas, 


OOT ints is caused b 


fungus first 
box wood 


has isolated it in 


pine, yew, chest- 
nut, viburnum and many other trees and 
shrubs. It is more often found on plants 
that 


growth and most often on those plants 


have been moved than on natural 
that have been set deep or are growing 
in poorly drained soil. Though P. cinnamom: 
is common, every precaution should _ be 
taken to prevent spread 
Nurserymen especially should .be on 
guard to prevent contamination of propa- 
gating and plant beds. Use of a light, well 
drained soil is important. Control is difh- 
cult. Improving soil drainage helps. Plant- 
ing at the proper depth is most important 
Removal of heavy accumulation of leaves 
around rhododendrons, laurel and azaleas 
will reduce the chances of injury from 
Phytophthora. 
x * * 


D" -BACK of sweet gum, also called 
sweet gum blight, has pathologists 
stymied. The first symptoms often appeat 
in mid-summer. The infected tree may 
die the first year after being atacked or it 
may live for several, gradually deteriorat- 
ing. Over 50 per cent of the sweet gums 
in some areas have died within six years. 
I speak of infection, yet there is no 
definite evidence of infection. No fungus 
that might be responsible has been isolated. 
If it is a virus, that has not been verified. 
Feeding has not been effective in checking 
die-back, nor has the removal of dying 


H. G. M. 
HORTICULTURE 


branches. 





Insulinde 
Dick Wellband 


PLANT THESE FIVE SHOWPIECES AND THRILL TO A DAFFODIL FIESTA NEXT SPRING! 


Dick Wellband: Without question the best red-cup. 
Gen. MacArthur: Largest yellow trumpet of all. 
Insulinde: Finest double cream and red. 
Papillon Blanche: White, short yellow cup. Finest novelty. 
Yellow Cheerfulness: Deep yellow, cluster flowering. 

3 each of the above — 15 for $3.50 

6 each of the above — 30 for $6.50 

12 each of the above — 60 for $12.00 


Selected for their exceptional size and coloring, these 
five pace-setting Daffodils two of which are illustrated 
above, will give you the most wonderful grouping you 
have ever gazed upon, — a spectacular Fiesta of Spring 
Gladness. It's a special offer, made just this once, at 
group prices much below the regular cost. Order now 
for planting this Fall. 


THE 1956 NELIS BULB CATALOG 


gives you the finest listing of the most outstanding Tulips 
and Daffodils, profusely color illustrated. 


WRITE FOR YOUR 


FREE COPY 


Gorgeous 
COLCHICUMS 


The only bulbs that 


will bloom indoors 

without soil, 

without water, 

without care. 

Place on the mantel, win- 

dow ledge or table, and 

with no further attention on 

your part, it will reward you 

with its exquisitely lovely blooms. 

Use these bulbs for gifts and prizes. 
After blooming, may be planted out- 
doors in the fall, and in the spring, 
when foliage has died down, dig up the 
bulbs and the blooming will be repeat- 
ed indoors. 


NOW - you can HAVE TALL IRIS 
BLOOMING WITH YOUR DAFFODILS AND TULIPS 
IRIS BUCHARICA. A most unusual hardy bulbous Iris, which blooms at 
the same time as the tulips. This unique Iris reaches a height of about 
two feet, producing several flowers of yellow and white combination on 
the main stem and side branches. Order now — Plant this Fall. 


IRIS BUCHARICA — 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.75; 12 for $5.50. 


Autumnale Minor. Small flowering lavender. 6 for $1.50; $2.50 doz 
Autumn Queen. Dark lilac. Each 50¢; 3 for $1.35; $5.00 dozen. 

Lilac Wonder. Clear mauve. Each 50¢; 3 for $1.35; $5.00 dozen. 
Violet Queen. Lilac-violet. Each 50¢; 3 for $1.35; $5.00 dozen. 
COLCHICUM COLLECTION — | each of 4 varieties — 4 for $1.75; 3 each 
of 4 varieties — 12 for $5.00; 6 each of 4 varieties — 24 for $9.00. 





Lp WITHAM, noted Maine photographer, has succeeded in 


capturing something of the spirit and charm of a bright sum- 
mer day in rural Vermont. This pleasant glimpse of the Sherburne 
farm at North Pomfret serves as a pleasant refresher for gar- 


deners weary of pulling weeds and fighting bugs and blights. 














